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mother called 
officers visited her. Wneh she 
them what had one 
of the co. said to she re- 
— mat the assailarits were 
prbba nn.“ 


Fue REFUSE 7 | 


parm . ——— 
An end to anti-Semitism“ and 
the removal of fascist patrolman week when the board reversed its 
James Drew from the New Tork decision and agreed to extend the 
‘police force will be the topics of contracts on a retroactive basis, 
@ meeting in Park Plaza, 1530 Pit- | The contracts of 268 other com : 
kin Ave., Brooklyn, next Monday (panies, employing roughly 200,000 . 
additional workers and covering] Rxcoriating the refusal of Attor- 


such concerns as U. 8. Steel Corpo- ney General Biddle to consider can- 


Sweep Out Fascists 


NAPLES, Saturday, Jan. 1 (UP) . . poliey 

oe ee See cellation ot the warrant of deporta- for the removal of Italian Fascists from public office by eate- 
tion against Mrs. Earl Browder, Con- gories rather than individually was announced today by Al- 
gressman Vito Marcantonio, presi - Iied Military Government officials for n provinee in 
dent of the International Labor De- the southwest part of the country, 


) Woman told us of having seen a 
ve a man—accosted by a pack a Cor por: 
ung hoodums on Hillside Ave. 1 5 nent week. ik re. ee if 

1 y struck him and hurled abuses Jewish be 0 4 ve, | gressm 
The fe ugee, an “Austrian by birth,| iean Youth for Democracy, the e fe 
fented to the woman that it} International Workers Order, the membership about this 9 

like in Vienna.” Barber’s Union, an dthe Jewish | The purpose of this , 
& same Inwood section, where| Peoples Committee, Murray told the union leaders, is tional Board of the organization. 
ms once lived, a young — — to advise all bets of our organ-| The Attorney General's action was 


“girl, daughter of a mer- children too. “Anyway, though we ization that ate to ith the 
, characterised in the statement 
beaten up and abused furnished every clue for the police, at work in with’ the cle 5 en 


made public yesterday a-state-| In proceedings against individuale. 
nt on the case adopted by the Na- more than 600 Italian officials had 
been removed six weeks after the 
occupation of the Naples region) 
alone, and the total for the Cam+ 
as pagna region was probably more 
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was 
bets a sang of gris her own ag anc 


they didn't do a thing, not even 
when I told them that orte of the 
boys in that * caption n all | reti 

tune.“ 
This moth ribed the ap- Pre 
proach of” gang on their street. 
“They go up to a Jewish young- 
r and say ‘give me a dime,“ she 


~ “ts form of blackmail. 
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e xpressed wishes of the President |‘ 
i — * States and 38 di- 


N 1 
— our members, whilst | 
international officials. and other 
representatives of your union are | 
given an opportunity to have the 


secution,“ and “an example of such 
pure brutality as we have assotiated 
with fascism itself.” (ery 

“The statement en by Mr. 


Or ec States to express weng 


e Iro — 


gave nd immediate | ae 


fas, ‘the biggest A statement be 


spondence among t 
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di, mation against Attorney 
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cials estimated that the new whole- 
sale — might double that to- 

me „ policy was embodied in 
a letter from AMG regional head - 
s quarters addressed to the prefects in 

Naples province and the ad joining 
"| provinces to the éast—Avelino and 


framework of the 
D nt~in-exile a voice | 
Bi denouncing that 
puse it contains re- 

hampering the 
jem oc y in present- 
K 4 future Poland,” it 
rom London yester- |. 


was Emanuel Szerer, 
of the Polish Na- 


7 0 ensive, 
Mor a cleanup att <r — — Nox. 
nts within the gov- capt surg 


yond even ordinary political per- than 1,000 by now, it was said. Offi- ‘ : 8 
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4 destruction 
he War Fronts 
— grad. Now 
grad victory. 
I counter-offensive before Kiev. 
the right-bank Ukraine and 
reserve power. 
' 


This victory is perhaps 


in futile counter-attacks. 


around Vitebsk. 
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France also was hit. 


rection of Cassino. 
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Year-End Rout 
In the East 


By a Veteran Commander 


1 0 is little doubt that the German Army as a whole 
(except the General Staff and the High Command, 
of course) does not yet know what hit it, and how hard. 
As a matter of fact the rout of von Mannstein's 
twenty-two divisions in a way exceeds in importance the 


sions at Stalingrad (at Stalingrad there 
was considerably less armor involved). 
A year ago a German salient, hanging 
on to an enormously long line of com- 
munications, was picked off at Stalin- 


broke the German front when German lines of commu- 
nications were comparatively short. Soviet troops are 
more than halfway between Stalingrad and Berlin. This 
greatly enhances the importance of the Zhitomir rout (this 
is, of course, a misnomer for the Vatutin victory because 
the rout of Mannstein is really taking place on a 185-mile 
front, 60 to 75 miles in depth) in relation to the Stalin- 


The German High Command made a fatal blunder 
when it used its sorely needed reserves in the abortive 


nothing, except a six-week delay of Vatutin’s march to 
the Dniester and the Carpathians, a delay which the Ger- 
mans, furthermore, did not exploit for the evacuation of 


tion today is no better for the Germans than it was six 
weeks ago, except that twenty-two of their best divisions 
have been routed, and that they have that much less 


Vatutin's troops, engulfing isolated German garrisons 
which have lost contact with the central command and 
by-passing German tank columns stuck in the snow, are 
thrusting forward along two main directions: from Koro- 
sten westward toward Sarny and from Kazatin southwest- 
ward to Vinnitza and Zhmerinka, Zhitomir and even 
Berdichev now are of secondary importance because they 
have lost their “railroad value.” 


year, hut one should not conclude from that that the 
Germans are through. There is little doubt that they will 
rally before the line running from Vinnitza to Proskurov, 
Rovno and Sarny. They will have the Southern Bug as a 
protective obstacle before Vinnitza and the Sluch before 
Shepetovka and Novograd-Volynsk. The rivers are prob- 
ably frozen, but artillery and aviation can convert a 
frozen river into an awful mess of ice-cakes which neither 
men nor boat can easily cross. 

Meanwhile, General Malinovski is advancing on 
Nikepol from Zaporozhie while at Krivoi Rog and Kirovo- 
grad the Gernians are still expending men and weapons 


Up north General Bagramyan is tightening the noose 


* 


FTER giving Berlin a 2, 500-ton treatment on Wednes- 
ay night, more than 2,000 American and British bombers 
(1,300 American) blasted targets in Southwest Germany. 
It is reported that one of the targets was the poison gas 
factory at Ludwigshafen. The so-called “rocket-coast” of 


The Eighth Army pushed slowly toward Pescara and 
has reached a point eight miles from Chieti, capital of 
Abruzzi. The Fifth stormed another mountain in the di- 


S. MARINES have captured the important air strip 


on Cape Gloucester (New Britain). Eighteen Japanese 
planes were downed during our air attack on Rabaul. 
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ot an equal number of divi- 


it is a Soviet salient which 


It gave the Germans 


the Crimea. Thus the situca- 


the biggest thing yet in this 


way for Tehran. 


By Oakley Johnson 


Hjalmar Procope, Minister of 
Finland accredited to the 
States Government, 
is at war with Britain and the So- 
viet Union but not yet with the 
United States, has been hedged 
around by the State Department. 
with severe restrictions. 

But a story has come to me of 
certain shady activities that Pro- 
cope is carrying on under a religious | 
guise, making use of traveling Fin- 
nish preachers to circumvent the | 
United States Government. 

First, however, let me list the 
troubles that have piled up around | 
the representative of Mannerheim 
Finland, Hitler’s partner in World 
War IT 

1—About the beginning of March, 
1942, Uncle Sam, it appears, gave 
orders that the members of the Fin- 
nish Legation in Washington, D. C., 
1 not to travel around the coun- 
ry. No announcement was made, 
but newspaper men gradually be 
came aware of the situation. 
meant that Procope’s direct ties 
with Finnish agents here were cut, 
‘and that his sources of information 
‘about this country’s war effort and 
‘about shipments to our Allies were 


whose country 


Tt | 


country were ordered to close by services in the Finnish language. 


Aug. 1. This move did even more Finnish services are held every few 


of information. The closing of the 
Finnish consulates was announced 
in the ress. 

-3—Uncle Sam told Procope and 
| bis legation crowd not to issue any 
statements, but this order, like the 
first one, was not publicized. New- 
| papermen gradually arrived at the 
‘fact, that’s all. As Glen Perry said 
in the New York Sun, Dec. 16, 
|speaking of the usual “prompt” pay- 
ment of the Finnish debt, “The Fin- 
nish Legation here is forbidden to 
make any announcement at all in 
— to as or any other mat- 
| a situation now is that, while 
Procope is still “recognized,” he’s no 
longer much of a “listening post” 
for Hitler, except in dinner parties 
with Cliveden Set ladies and gents. 

At least, that’s what the State 
Department supposes. 

But by a strange coincidence Pro- 
cope took a religious turn right after 
Uncle Sam told him not to travel 
around the country. He decided 
that Washington, D. C., needed a 
Finnish Church. 


' 


definitely curtailed. 
2.—0n July 17, the same year, the 
Finnish consulate throughout the 


Legation representatives arranged, 
theréfore, with a German Lutheran 
church to use their, premises for 


United | to cut Procope’s ties with his agents | weeks in the Luther Place Memorial 
and separate him from his sources Church, Thomas Circle, 14th, and 


N St., N. W. 

This was fairly easy to arrange, 
because the majority of Finns, like 
the majority of Germans, are Luth- 
erans, only of a different Synod. 
The Finnish Lutheran churches are 
affiliated to the Suomi (Finnish) 
Synod, which had ecclesiastical 
headquarters in Abo. The Suomi 
Synod is a state chaurch organiza- 
tion, responsible to the Finnish gov- 
erment. 

When the secretary of the Ger- 
man Lutheran Church was asked 
about the Finnish services, she said: 
“The people at the Finriish Lega- 
tion thought it would be nice 
have church services for the Finns 
here in the nation’s capital, so they 
came to us and asked us if they 
could use the church for services 
occasionally, and we agreed.” 


There’s only one peculiar thing 
about the Finnish church in Wash- 
ington. It has no regular pastor. 
Apparently it doesn’t want a reg- 
ular . pastor. 

The idea is that different Finnish 
preachers come to Washington every 
month or so, from different parts of 
the country, to preach there. First 
preacher to be pastor-for-a-day at 


Washington, D. C., was none other 
than the Rev. Frans Yrjo Joki of 
the Finnish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church at 752—44th St., Brooklyn. 
He preached in Washington on 
Memorial Day, April 30, 1942, less 
than a month after the Finnish 
Legation members were restricted 
from travel. 

Incidentally, Reverend Joki is the 
man who addressed a Finnish In- 
dependence Day” anniversary celeb- 
ration on Dec. 6 at the Julia Rich- 
man High School, 2nd Ave. and 67th 
St., Manhattan. I am informed that 
at this meeting, speaking in Finnish, 
he prayed for God's blessing on the 
ne of Finland and on the 
success of Finnish arms, but said 
never a word about President Roosc- 


to velt or the United Nations, 


Interestingly enough, when Rev- 


tion were invited over to Procope's 
headquarters, my informant tells 
me, and there they sat and drank 
tea and talked and had a very 
pleasant time indeed. 

The whole affair—if you get what 
I mean—was a pleasant way of re- 
newing contacts with old friends. 

In fact, the tea and talk at Pro- 


now a regular thing in Washington. 
And there's always someone new to 


erend Joki had finished with his 
services, he and the whole congrega- 


cope’s house after church services is} 


talk to, for the preachers come from 
different parts of the country. It 
makes it more interesting. 

Among the preachers who have 
gone several times each to Wash- 
ington to preach and have tea at the 
Finnish Legation are the following 
in addition to the Reverend Joki: 


Rev. V. J. Hannieth, Harlem Fin- 
nish Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
171 FE. 121 St., New York, 
Rev. Dr. Alfred Haapanen, presi- 
dent of the Suomi Synod, Hancock, 
Michigan; and Rev. Matti Sallmen, 
Crystal Falls, Mich. 

The Suomi College is in Hancock, 
Mich., and during the Soviet-Finnish 
War recruits for Mannerneim were 
drilled on the college campus. 

Reverend Sallmen of Crystal Falls, 
who is one of the prime movers in 
the attempt to organize Finnish- 
Americans to support Mannerheim 
Finland, came from Finland only a 
few years ago. He hails from the 
town of Lapua, well-known as the 
cradle of Finnish fascism. 

The aim of Reverend Sallmen and 
Reverend Joki and their associates 
is, primarily, to mobilize sentiment 
against the rising demand for a 
United States declaration of war on 
Finland. 

In all of this, do we—or do we not 
—sée the fine hand of Hjalmar Pro- 
cope? 


N. . 


Procope Gets ‘Religion’ to Evade U.S 
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Procope Reply 
* © is 

Is Fascist Lie 
(By Wireless to Inter-Continent 
Hjalmar Procope, still F 
minister in this country, fol 


the characteristic Nazi line in 
reply to Soviet charges of Pin- 


ster N 


ish atrocities and savagery in the 
Soviet Karelian republic, oy 


The Soviet Information 
reau tad said two days ago 


2 
* 


the fascist Finns were 4 
down and pillaging the city ot 
Petrozavodsk, the Karelian cag 
ital. To which Procope repiie 
that the Soviet citizens then 
selves scorched the town when 1 1 
was first lost in October, : 
But as Maurice Hindus 4 
other writers have pointed 
the Russians in retreat | 
only such buildings as were 0! 
strategic value. The f 
Finns, allied with Hitler, are 
ing to obliterate everything in 
the path of their retreat, adding , 
terrible slaughters to their other 
erimes. 


Tehran, the Big 
Story of 1943 


(Continued from Page 1) 


with the regularity of rapid fire 
artillery when you visit union halls. 
But sometimes a good, live, win-the- 
war fellow comes through with a 


Prestes 46 on Jan. 


different answer. 


Pete Bisantz, AB, and former 
star ard on St. Ignatius High | 
School Buffalo, has his specia) 
angle and a reason behind it. | 

Pete was all out of breath when | 
1 met him the first time He nad 
just given everything he had into 
an uproarious act of Casey at the 
Bat in the noon-time show of the 
USO at NMU hiring hall. 

Four hundred convoy vets were 
belly-laughing together as I. grab- 
bed the artist and gave him the 
question. 

But Pete had his answer: Italy.“ 
he said, “the collapse of Italian re- 
sistance.” That's the big story, he 
said. Italy, he argued, paved the 


I got Pete’s background on Italy 
still better when one of Es friends 
told me of Pete’s record in the fight 
against Mussolini. 


FOUGHT MUSSOLINI 


Pete won a naval citation for he- 
roism in this fight, and I bulldozed 
bim into telling me the story. 
“Seventeen Italian torpedo 
planes attacked us together,” he 
said, and “ten Nazi planes too in 
the western Mediterranean.” 

“They shot down my Navy gun- 
ner. I was the loader. I took his 
place. I missed the first plane ‘as 
it came right at me with its 


Fora Speedy 
Victory in 


"44.=LaGuardia 


Mayor LaGuardia greeted all 
New Yorkers on the eve of the New 
Tear yesterday with a prayer for 
“speedy, complete and victorious 
‘ending of the war.” 

N The lesson of the war, he said, 
should serve to impress upon all 
the people of the world the neces- 
sity of so arranging a new world 
that it will not happen again for 
centuries to come.” 


“I wish for my city continued 
peace,” he added, “continued pros- 
perity, health and happiness. We 


have been and must continue to be 
an example for thé world to follow 
of neighborliness, understanding, 
sympathy and friendship among all 
people, of all races, religions and 
creeds. That is New York. With- 
out it we cease to exist. 

“Let us continue to be the out- 
standing city of our country not 
in size, not in material wealth, not 
in monumental buildings, but in 
our spiritual greatness, in our love 
tor country, in our devotion to our 
American institutions, and our de- 
termination to keep alive the true, 
real living purpose of democracy 
and brotherhood among men.“ 


Daily Worker 
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all at 80 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, 


tracer bullets making a criss cross 
pattern with our 20 millimeters. 

I missed the second one too. But 

the third plane blew up. Blew up 

a few feet from the ship. 

“Next day we got the good 
news. Italy was out of the war. 
No more Italian planes.” 

Yes, said Pete, Italy was his 
story. 

George Mooney, AB, who was 
shanghaied in 1919 onto a ship car- 
rying munitions to Novorossisk, was 
set on just one story answer, how- 
éver—Tehran. 

George has been waiting 24 years 
for the inter - nations’ unity ce- 
mented on the high Iranian pla- 
teat 

So many more seamen said the 
same thing that I soon stopped 
counting. The gist of their com- 
ment was that Tehran meant vic- 
tory over Hitler in 1944, meant 
peace and democracy thereafter. 


TEHRAN SCORES AGAIN 


Over at the United Electrical, Ra- 
dio and Machine Workers Union 


Local 1225, Tehran scored over- 
whelmingly. 

Peter Sperling of 78-20 Thirty- 
second Ave., Jackson eights, L. I. 
voted for the victories in North 
Africa, Sicily and Italy as the big- 
gest American news stories. They 
led to Tehran, he told his shop- 
mates and friends at Local 1225's 


ae 
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AMG Promises 
To Oust Fascists 


(Continued from Page 1) 


thus ordered to be wiped out were 
determined by questionnaires issued 
to officials, teachers and civilian 
employes of “Gerarchi,” filled out 
under oath, backed up by Italian 
government files, police records and 
through AMG and other allied in- 
telligence service reports, 

Virtually all appointments and 
promotions which have been made 
principally because of fascist merit 
will be annulled, with the prefects 

the three provinces being given 
discretionary powers to that effect. 

All Italian officials ‘holding Ger- 
man or Japanese decorations “who 
have uestionably received such 
honors betause of their assistance in 
furthering the fascist cause” also are 
to be dismissed. 

Furthermore, the prefects were 
told to remove from office “other 
fascists guilty of attacks against 
personal liberties.” | 

The new directive, it was pointed 
out, gives the Allied Military gov- 
ernment a simple weapon for re- 
moving “reformed” fascists seeking 
to retain their positions by paying 
lip service of token cooperation to 
the Allies without the necessity of 
complicated charges, countercharges, 
investigations and appeals. 


UAW Board to 
Meet on Jan. 7 


DETROIT, Dec. 31 (FP).—In the 
face of refusal by General Motors. 
Ford and Chrysler to consider de- 
mands for wage increases made by 
the United Auto Workers (CIO), the 
international executive board of the 
UAW will meet in special strategy 
session in Chicago Jan. 7, Pres. R. J. 


headquaters. N 

But others pretty unitedly held 
out for Tehran and the Moscow 
conference that came shortly be- 
fore. 

Tehran means victories for the 
people on the home fronts as well 
as a „said such 1225 members 
as Mario Gilberti, 173 Schenectady 
Ave., Brooklyn; David Chriss of 
3051 Ocean Ave. Brooklyn, and 
Charles Lewandowski of 616-60th 


St., Brooklyn. 
HELP ORGANIZING 


Tehran, said Chriss and Gilberti, 
has delivered a paralyzing blow to 
the red-baiters. 

One of the men is in the midst 


One gets similar answers in many 
other places. Partly of course, be - 
cause Tehran is so fresh in readers 
minds; also because the ‘Tehran 
story grows with the results of the 


Thomas announced here. 


cellency's country 


Vargas Gets Appeal 


In connection with the 
46th birthday of the Brazilian 
anti-fascist Luis Carlos Pres- 
tes on Jan. 3, which is being 
commemorated throughout 
Latin America with renewed 
demands for his freedom, the 
Council for Pan American 
Democracy yesterday wired 
President Getulio Vargas of 
Brazil as follows: 


“January 3 is the birthday 
of the great  anti-fascist 
leader Luis Carlos Prestes. 
In the spirit of the United 
Nations of which Wur Ex- 
is part, 
and of the policy of hemi- 
sphere unity which you have 
so splendidly carried out, the/ 
Couneil for Pan-American 
Democracy respectfully urges 
you to grant Prestes his 
freedom.” 


A message was also sent to 
Sr. Luis Batlle, President of 
the Chamber of Deputies of 
Uruguay and one of the or- 
ganizers of a mass meeting 
to be ‘held in Montevideo on 
Jan. 3. The message conveyed 
to the meeting the Council’s 
support of the Uruguay free 
Prestes campaign. 


Top Jail Terms 
Given 7 in . 
Bioff Case 


(By United Press) 

Six Chicago racketeers today were 
given maximum penalties of 10 
years in Federal Prison and a 610 000 
fine each for “shaking down” the 
motion picture industry for a million 
dollars. 

A seventh defendant in the 11- 
week trial, Louis Kaufman, Newark, 
N. J. labor leader. with no previous 
criminal record, was sentenced to 
seven years imprisonment and fined 
$10,000. 

Those given the maximum sen- 
tence are John Roselli, army private 
and former husband of movie actress 
June Lang; Paul De Lucia; Louis 
Compagna, Charles Gioe, Frank 


‘| Maritote, and Phil D’Andrea. 


Two others indicted on the extor- 
tion charge last March were Frank 
Nitti, who committed suicide in 
Chicago the day the indictment was 
returned, and Ralph Pierce, who was 
exonerated during the trial by a 
directed verdict of acquittal, Al 
figured in a trial in which William 
Bioff, former labor leader, was the 
star government witness. 
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Wilson takes over the Mediterranean command. 


| | Een Chief Seki: Good- Bye to Old Staff | 


Re tear = 5 

Stepping from a plane somewhere in Italy, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, commander of the forces t e 
invade Europe from the west, says good-bye to British General Sir Bernard L. Montgomery. q 
incidentally, will be joining Eisenhower in Great Britain soon, since he has been named invasion 
of the British forces under Eisenhower.) Gen. “Ike” was oe his last tour of the front, 
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(Montgomery, 
den. H. M. 


Baltics’ Choice to Join Soviets 
Was for All Time, Leader Says 


; 14 


* monde 


MOSCOW, Dec. 31.—“The Lithuanian, Latvian and Estonian peoples have 4 
selves, once and for all, decided their vital problems and will surrender their charter of lib- 
erties to no one,” declared J. Paleckis, presiddent of the Lithuanian Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lic, in War and the Working Class. 

The great Baltic leader’s Htacament was called forth by anti-Soviet activity abroad 


(Daily Worker Foreign Department) 


of pro-Hitler emigres from the Bal- © 
tic republics. As the Red Army's vic- 
torious advance brings nearer the 
hour of liberation for the Baltic re- 
publics, these reactionary cliques are 
drawing up memoranda and pre- 
senting them to Allied leader’ in the 


of “wresting from the Soviet Union 
its integral parts—the Lithuanian, 
Latvian and Estonian Soviet Social- 
ist Republics.” 

Before the Baltic Republics en- 
tered the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, they had only a “pseudo- 
independence,” Paleckis said. “For 
‘two decades,” he pointed out, “these 
republics merely served as tools for 
the imperialist states.” 

And “équally fictitious” was the 
democracy enjoyed by the people of 
these Baltic states. “Power was 
captured by small cliques of poli- 
ticlans and businessmen, who ac- 
cumulated wealth at the expense of 
pauperizing the people.” 

CITES HISTORICAL TIES 

Going still further’ back in the 
history of northern Europe, Paleckis 
pointed out that even back in the 
Middle Ages, the Lithuanian Prince 
Mindovg concluded alliances with 
the Russian Alexander Nevsky. 
against the German invaders. 

More recently, the Lithuanians, 
Latvians and Estonians fought side 
by side with the Russian people 
against the tsarist regime in 1905 
and 1917. 

Paleckis revealed that after sepa- 
ration of the Baltic states from 
close contact with Russia, the econ- 
omy and population of the Baltic 
countries had declined. 


Notes on the Soviet People at War 


(By Wireless to Inter-Continent News) 
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new unity. But basically because 


ithe people want to win the war. 
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and work of Academician Sergei 
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Twenty- nine Moldavian guerrillas 
—upholders of the good name of 
the Moldavian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public—have been decorated by the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
for valor in fighting behind the 
German lines. 


In commemoration of the life 


Spasokukotsky, eminent Russian 
surgeon who died recently, the So- 
viet Government has established 
three annual prizes of 20,000 rubles 
each for the best works on surgery. 
A full collection of Spasckukotsky's 
writings will be published during 
1944, and his bust will be placed on 
the premises of the sian spel Hos- 
pital in 3 


tant part in the liberation of Gomel, 
according to K. Malin, secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Bye- 
lorussian Communist Party organi- 
zation. In five days preceding the 
capture of the city, a single guer- 
rilla group in the area blew up 11 
German trains, destroyed 44 trucls 
and two tanks, disrupted some 200 
miles of enemy communications 
and killed from ambush 245 Hitler 
soldiers. 

Other guerrilla groups in the 
area caused similar losses to the 


enemy. 


* * * 


In the October Socialist emula- 
tion contest in industry, 64 aircraft 
factories and 33 tank factories won 
laurels for accomplishment, as com- 
pared with 49 aircraft factories and 


eh 


5 in ig i 


hope of getting support for their aim 


“The splendid ports of Latvia and 
Estonia are almost at a standstill,” 
he said. “The fairly big industry 
which existed in Lithuania and in 
Latvia in the past has withered’ 
away. In 1913, fully 36,000 workers 
were employed in the large steel 
and textile mills of Estonia, whereas 
in 1940 their number had dwindled 
to 17,000. The 14,000 workers who 
were in the Krenholm Textile Mills 
in Narva in 1914 had become a mere 
2,000 in 1940.” 

NAZI HAVOC 


Thousands of machines are rust- slavement and destruction, Paleckis | 
ing in Riga, Vilnius, Tallinn and „id, and asks, “Who but the Soviet 


other industrial cities, he said, 
where big factory buildings are 
sinking to ruin. And unemploy- 
ment, during those years of alleged 
independence before 1940, was the 
“scourge of the Baltic.” Hundreds 
of thousands emigrated to South 
America, to Africa, to any country 
where they hoped they could find 
work. 

A great gulf developed between 
the common people and the reac- 
tionary ruling circles, Paleckis 
wrote. “When, finally, the left ma- 
jority won the election of 1926 in 
the Seim in Lithuania, the reac- 
tionaries staged a military coup and 
set up a fascist dictatorship,” he 
pointed out. 

Stmilarly in the two other Baltic 
states. 

“In Latvia and Estonia, fascist 
coups were carried out by the reac- 
tionary cliques in 1934,” he said. 
“After the estab ent of the fas- 
cist dictatorships, the people of the 
Baltic countries were completely 
disfranchised and terror and arbi- 
trary rule reigned supreme.” 

When the events of 1940 led to 
the overthrow of these reactionary | ¢ 
cliques in each of the Baltic coun- 
tries, the people were happy. They 
elected their genuine representatives; 
to their parliaments, and these peo- 
ple’s parliaments proclaimed that 
these countries were Soviet Repub- 
lies and were joining the Soviet 
Union as full-fledged members of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 


„ 


people, and constitutions for in 
were approved. Radical social and 
economic reorganization was ae 
complished in a brief time, and 
the scope of the creative work and 
achievements in all branches of 
the national economy and culture 
convinced the Baltic peoples that 
they did not err in their choice” , 

The Baltic peoples are today | 
threatened by the greatest danger | | 
in their history, the danger of en- 


Union and the Red Army are bri 
ing them salvation tre · this 
ger?” 
Paleckis ridicules the emigre Bal- | 
tic reactionaries who conspire } 
pro*Hitler Finns. and pro-Hitler 
Poles to hatch plans for “blocs” and 
“federations” of all sorts. There has 
even been a “Baltoscandia” 
up and mapped, to consist of the 
Baltic countries, the 
countries, Poland and COzechoslo- 
vakia. But Paleckis comments: “It 
is 4 curious thing that even in the 
barrooms of far-away America t 
concoctors of this federative hou 
of cards cannot agree on such 
problem as Vilnius!” 
[Vilnius, or Vilna, is the 
anian city seized by reactionary P 
land, which the Soviet e 
returned to Lithuania. in 1939, be- 
fore Lithuania went Soviet.) | \ 
Paleckis in his 
graphs points out that the Ba 
troops in the Red Army, united 
the Russians, Ukrainians, 8 
lans, Uzbeks, Byelorussians and 
the rest of the Soviet peoples, are 
forging ever stronger bonds 
friendship in joint battle 
Nazi slavery. 


— — 
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at at Peace 


o Rally 


Peace Now“ speakers to ba wl 
propaganda from New York 
on the eve of Europe's 


„ “Peace Now” 5 
| and Socialist Party candidate for 
_ Governor of New York on a de- 
2 platform last November, 
denounced the American 
- effort; warmly defended the 
demand for other people's 
dry and urged an immediate 
8 beg dated peace in an address on 
iA — th St. | 
st Se n spoke in a small audi- 
2 connected with Carnegie 
Kal and seating some 300 people. 
| a It was a small, but well-dressed 
dad fanatical group of America 
“Firs 


lui" 


11 


1 


ters, Republican defeatists, 
Norman Thomas Socialists, 
clerical fascists and a few 
tered ex-pacifists, who have 
sucked in by Hitler propa- 


| @HEER ATTACKS ON FDR 
; 92 — attack on President Roose- 
mand the war was widely ap- 


— 1 in fact, gave Hitler 
f e than a gentle wrist slap that 


is speech, made from a plat- 
: plastered with a big “Stop 
War” sign in red letters, was 


War speeches that caused Presi- 
Gent Lincoln to jail the Copper- 
ad chief, Clement L. Vallandig- 
ham in 1862. 
Hartmann's group has been say- 
{mg these things at other meetings 
in Philadelphia and elsewhere in 
_ gompany with such persons as Mrs. 
‘Robert Taft. wife of the defeatist 
Republican Senator from Ohio. 
Wednesday night, however, saw a 
new face in the stop-war coalition. 
That was David Mason, associate 
-@ditor of the Catholic Worker, 
whose alliance with the negotiated 
peace movement is a slap in the 
face of the patriotic masses of 
0 workers and the many 
patriotic Catholic leaders. 
Mason did not make an original 
He merely read excerpts 
m the Pope’s Christmas Eve 


s 


USES POPE’s NAME 
“Hartmann said he spoke as a 


Protestant and a “Gentile.” He as- 

3 that We in the Peace Now 

ment have the definite ap- 

al of the Pope,” a statement 

"that many patriotic Catholics will 
* 9 resent. 

No speaker said a word against 
— air raids and vandalism. 
But Hartmann walled about his- 
“toric shrines” in “Florence and 
“Heidelberg” “burned to ashes.” 

Much of his speech developed 
* German Lebensraum theory 
that the world is divided into 
“Have” and “Have-Not” nations 

5 —— used those terms again 
x The “Haves,” that is the Allied 
he explained, must make 


des of confining the Japanese to 


Wer on islands. 


Hartmann said his movement 
ves leading the Stop-This-War“ 
@ampaign, He urged everyone 
present to work to get the war 
stopped at once. 

me Daily Worker reporter saw 
“the following shameful scene at 
e end: 

A bent, well-tallored old man 
Pe K Hartmann's hand after the 
* said he had a boy over 

there,“ and begged — to try to 
en this“ now. 

Hartmann, smilingly, promised 
wat he would, but added that 

will accuse him of trying 


) th Rate Mere 
for 4th Week 


—— [ö—ñ— 


of New York, Ernest L. Steb- 
the general death rate in New 


tion expiring? 
ee your renew- 
7 al to us today. 


‘| who want jobs. It is the people who 


‘According to statistics released 
day by the Health Commis- 


Art 3 


To Gurley 


s Words 
Flynn 


(Continued from Page 1) 

to him recently: “I read the Daily 
Worker and 1 get my news 
straight,“ he told her. 

No thought of death was in Art's 
mind as he chatted gaily with the 
Flynn's Wednesday evening. 

He told them that he hoped to 
live at least 20 more years. (He died 
at 77.) There was work yet to do, 
and he remarked that Mother Ella 
Reeve Bloor and Bernard Shaw 
were still vigorous in the ’80’s. 

Art said he had sold his little 
place at Bethel, Conn., where he 
housed \his collection of nearly 60 
years of artistic creation. And that 
gave him a little money to live on 
a while longer, he added. 


“HONORED ARTIST” 


Miss Flynn couldn't help thinking 
of a wistful remark that Art had 
made to another friend some time 
ago. Art said that in the Soviet 
Union he would be an honored ar- 
tist of the republic and wouldn’t 
need to worry about the problem 
of existence. 


Art could have been rich like 
some others had he taken the 
money that Hearst offered him 
again and again through Bristane, 
whom Art used to caricature as 
“Whizzbrain.” : 
But he took the path of struggle 
with the people instead. 
But ‘Art didn’t let any worries 
disturd his last supper. One witty 
after another was prompted 
by things his friends said. He 
chuckled, for instance, as he re- 
counted the tale of the British Mu- 
seum attendant, who remembered 
Lenin. Yes, he told a newspaper- 
man after the Russian revolution, 
de remembered the little, bold man, 
whose head was always buried in 
books on economics. “I wonder 
what's happened to him.“ 
Art cherished his friends. He re- 
called incidents of his friendship 
with Mother Anna Flynn’s, Eliza- 
beth’s mother, and Tom Flynn, her 
father, and Bira, a sister who died, 
as they talked. 


MOURNED BY MILLIONS 


Art never forgot a friend. One of 
his last acts, apparently, was to 
mail out a New Year’s card to 
Catherine Flynn after getting back 
to his home at the Hotel Irving that 
night. The card was post-marked 
12080 A. M., an hour after he died. 
Elizabeth’s had been sent out early 
that day. 


Art Young will be mourned by 
hundreds of thousands, yes millions 


of workers throughout the world. 

“He was a people's artist with a 
Bolshevik spirit, a very fine com- 
rade,” said Miss Flynn yesterday. 

“And his work will be remem- 
bered with tte movement and the 
period that gave birth to his ge- 


Chile to Check 
Axis Nationals 


SANTIAGO, Ohile, Dec. 31 (UP). 
—Approximately 300 German and 
Italian nationals Whose activities 
‘constitute a danger for our basic 
institutions and for the external 
security of Chile“ will be sent to 
‘different points of the country in 
January, the newspaper Ultimas No- 
ticias said today. 

A list of Buch nationals already 
has been compiled by investigators, 


nius,” said Fred Ellis, 


a 


the newspaper said. 


Labor-People’s Schools 
Meet a Growing Need 


The past year has witnessed the emergence of a new 


response to a growing interes 


type of a Labor-People’s School. 
The Labor-People’s Schools have come into existence in 


t for education on the part of 


labor and civie progressive forces, stimulated by the peo- 


ple’s war and the rising political“ 
stature of the unions. 

The growing participation of the 
trade unions in government 
agencies, problems of social legis- 


lation and the consideration of 


post-war problems, have sharpened 
the interest of some leading trade 
unionists in the formation of labor 
schools. 

The growth of political, anti-fas- 
cist consciousness has also generally 
aroused the interest in cultural 
problems affecting various strata of 
the population. 

The war has also sharpened the 
question of education as discussed 
win academic circles, “tending to 
bring closer certain progressive edu- 
cators to organized labor and anti- 
fascist civic movements, Such edu- 
cators are Willing to make available 
their talents and knowledge in the 
cause of labor-people’s education. 

The Labor-People's Schools have, 
m varying degrees, in the main 
been sponsored by local trade union 
leaders, civic personalities and out- 
standing local educators, In the 
type of sponsorship is reflected the 
natural growth of these schools. 

The curricula of the schools are 
oriented in the right direction by 
placing emphasis on labor and so- 
cial science studies. A deficiency to 
be noted is that not enough em- 
phasis is placed on cultural and 
current political problems of an 
ideological nature. Such topics 
should be tackled more in the form 
of lectures than in regular courses. 

From official releases published 


by various labor-people’s schools! 


such as for instance the Tom 
Mooney School in San Francisco, 
we note that the schools are en- 


+ |deavoring to improve their work in 


the following directicn: 

1. To service local trade unions 
with classes, lectures and cultural 
activities. 


2. To sponsor and stimulate 


forums and symposia on current 


social-political issues, with the ac- 
tive participation of unions, civic 
and political leaders, as well as 
educators. To develop the form of 
round-table discussions. 

3. To become active in the dis- 
cussions of post-war problems, as 
well as in the discussions on cur- 
rent educational and post-war edu- 
cational issues. 

The trade union movement, true 
to its traditions, should take an 
increasing interest in the discus- 
sions on education. As labor in the 
past helped the movement for pub- 
lic (grammar) se@Mfools, so it can 
now stimulate the movement for 
popular higher university learning, 
and for a progressive anti-fascist 
spirit in the colleges. The Labor- 
People’s School can become an im- 
portant link between the trade 
union movement and the general 
public in stimulating a campaign 
for higher learning and for a dem- 
ocratic progressive spirit in the 
schools. 

The Labor-People’s Schools can- 
not take the place of Marxian pub- 
lic education. All workers’ schools 
should strive to shed old methods 
of teaching and activities. Political- 
ly and pedagogically, present-day 
American conditions, the history of 
the country and the labor move- 
ment should be the starting point 
both in the teaching and in the or- 
ganization of the program of the 
various workers’ schools. In addi- 
tion. to classes, such courses, lec- 
tures and forums should be devel- 
oped that will aid in establishing 
the workers“ schools as ‘public 
ideological centers of Marxism and 
for the public appreciation of 
Marxism as a “recognized school of 
thought in America.” The Workers’ 
Schools should establish relation- 
ships with civic educational organi- 
zations and labor schools for joint 
discussions of Marxian contribu- 
tions to education, American thought 
and labor problems. 


How ‘New Leader’ 
Fights FDR Policy 


By Mac Gordon 
What is interesting about the re- 
cent New Leader “exposure” of a 
recent Yugoslav story \in The 


dency of Dr. Ribar.” 


On December 4, the news was 
flashed here that the Yugoslav peo- 
ple had set up ther own Provistonal 
Government. 

To the befuddled, or worse, Wash- 
ington correspondent of the New 
Leader, the Provisional Govern- 
ment was the same as the national 
assembly (which had been set up in 
1942), and The Worker “scoop” was 
irrefutable evidence that: : 

1) The Yugoslav Provisional Gov- 
ernment was planned in Moscow; 

2) The Communist International 
still -exists; 

3) American Communists were 
somehow in on the planning, knew 


before it was actually set up. 


December 11, was the result of stu- 
pidity, which is doubtful since it 
got by the editor, there can be no 
such possible assumption concern- 
ing the story of the following week. 
This time the same correspondent 
makes a rather assinine attempt to 
bolster his tale after the Daily 
Worker revealed its stupidity. 


CROCODILE TEARS 


A couple of things should be 
noted about the incident. First, it 


_|by the statement made by one of 


sky, to the effect that the last shot 


policy leads it inevitably to support 


The events of the last few years 
have evidently not changed the New 
Leader crowd a bit. They still stick 


their leaders, N. Chanin, two years 
ago, and repeatedly by David Dubin- 


Marcantonio to Talk 
At Emancipation Rally” 


diana State Legislature, are 


* Congressman Vito Marcantonio, Judge Nathan R. Sobel 

Hon. Henry J. Richardson, Jr., former member of the In- ~ ö 
some of the speakers at the : & 
mass meeting at Carnegie Hall, Jan. 2, called by the Inter- 


2. 


racial Good Will Committee. 
This is the second in a series of 
mass meetings to bring about a 


agg closer understanding and mutual 


appreciation between peoples of all 
races and creéds. 


“We must climb the ladder of 


together—united,” declared 


progress 
ithe Rev. Thomas 8. Harten under 
whose inspiration the group was 


formed and who will chair the Sun- 
day meeting. 

The meeting called “A New 
Emancipation” will also hear the 
Rev. A. Clayton Powell, Saul Mills, 
executive Secretary of the City CIO 
Council; Councilman Peter V. Cac- 
chione, Councilman-elect Benjamin 


_ 


J. Davis, Jr., Hon. James Pember- 
ton, Harold Burton, Councilman- 
elect Michael Quill and Shirléy 
Graham of the Inter-Racial and 
Good Will Committee. 

Mrs. Helen Ficktenbaum, the 
motł er Congressman Rankin ridi- 
culed when she visited Washington. 
in connection with the Soldier Vote 
Bill, will also be on the platform. 

“The Good Will Chorus” which 
has been organized and trained by 
Hall Johnson will sing the beautiful 
traditional songs of the American 
Negro, and a young talented Negro 
violinist Bernard Lee Mason will 


play for the gathering. 


in this war will be fired from the 
United States against the Soviet 
Union. 
„ 


It is well to remember that this 


State Committee of the American 
Labor Party. It explains why the 
State Committee has been adamant 
in its stand against ALP unity. This 
group fears the President’s foreign 
policy because that policy is aimed 
at friendship, not enmity toward 
the USSR. 

Recent reports indicate that the 


ty in support of the President's pro- 


If the first story, in the issue of|8™@™- 


It doesn’t haye much hope of 
winning the primaries, though it 
to the bitter end. Its pur- 


‘ 


a defeat of the President 
York in 1944. 


— 


group has a dominant voice in the 


NEW 


to all his customers and friends, and he hopes that 
he will continue to merit your respect in the future 
as he did in the past 40 years. 


od | 
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JOSEPH M. KLEIN 
Wishes a happy and prosperous 


YEAR 


BUY WAR BONDS 


SOVIET RECORDS ARE OFFIC IA. 


Oniy on KEYNOTE Recordings 
ALL OTHER RECORDS ARE UNAUTHORIZED 
A Complete Line of Keynote Soviet Records 
Are Avalinble At 


THE MUSIC ROOM 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 


133 West 44th t., New York City 
LO. -% @ OPEN EVENINGS 


came soon after the Tehran Dec- 
laration, and the New Leader was 
obviously worried about the reaction 


starts with this sentence: “Honest 
reporting requires setting down the 
frank words that the Capital's reac- 
tion to the Teheran Declaration 
was as bad ppliticsliy-a4 Ewes good 
militarily”. 

The tears, of course, are entirely 
crocodile. This is a newspaper 
dopester’s way of saying what he 
[wants to see happen. 

One of the reasons given for the 
“politically bad reaction” is the fact 
that the Yugoslav Partisans had 
set up their “Communist” govern- 
ment immediately after the Teh- 


Pepper Says unt Election to Be 
One of Most Crucial of All Time 


Order. 
Senator Pepper said: 


elections of all time. The attitude 


“1944 


Nineteen hundred and forty-four is to be the year of one of the crucial elections 
of all time,” declared Senator Claude Pepper (D.) of Florida, in an exclusive statement in 
the January, 1944, issue of Fraternal Outlook, published by the International Workers 


is to be the year of one of the crucial 


of the government of the United 
States toward affairs abroad and at 
home will determine whether we 
have War Number III or not; 
whether men in the United States 
and all over the world have jobs, 
social security, decent homes, 
healthy cihldren; whether there 
shall be international confusion and 
chaos or whether there shall be a 
lawful world worthy of those who 
have died for it. 


“And what shall be the attitude 
of the government of the United 
States shall be determined by the 
people in the elections of 1944. None 
more than labor is affected. For it 
is the sons of the masses of the 
people who fight. It is the workers’ 


want a better country and a better 
world, If labor does not fight for 
these when the great deci- 
sion is made in 1944, it will have no 
be ost. * complain that they may 


LABOR LEADERS UNITE 
Exclusive statements were also 
made for Fraternal Outlook by A. F. 
Whitney, president, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen; Representative 
Vito Marcantonio (ALP) New York, 
and Councilman-elect Michael J. 
Quill, New York City, president of 
the Transport Workers Union, CIO. 
A. F. Whitney in his statement 
declared: The American people 
and millions of other people in the 
United Nations are now enduring 
short rations, the general rigors of 
war and the sorrows that come 
from loss of their loved ones on the 
battlefields. And for what? For 
democratic right of free men 
vote. We cannot keep faith with our 
sons and daughters in the armed 
forces if we fail to vote in the 
eventful elections that lie ahead. 
On the world’s battle fronts, they 
are giving their lives for democracy; 

make 


more voice in government than the 
slaves who live under the cruel Axis 
tyranny. American labor learned 
from the 1942 elections what hap- 
pens when it fails to vote in its full 
strength. American labor will keep 
faith in 1944 and will vote in all 
elections in every state.” 
Representative Vito Marcantonio, 
sponsor of the anti-poll tax bill, de. 
clared: “In America’s war for sur- 


Quill’s statement concludes on a 
note similar to Senator Pepper’s: 


“It is up to all patriotic Americans 
to get down to business and plan 
now for the kind of political action 
that will give our President and 
Commander-in-Chief the strongest 
backing to carry through the poli- 
cies for winning the war and the 
peace to follow.” 


ran Conference. It, then, it could 
be proved that this government was 
planned by “Moscow” and that the 
Comintern still exists, then maybe 
the “bad reaction” conjured up by 
the ‘correspondent might really ma- 
terialize. 


to create a sensation in the State 
Department and the diplomatic 
corps with his “exposure” is be- 
trayed in another bit of circuitous 
newspaper talk: “But ‘in Washing- 
ton this evidence (the D. W. story 
-M. G.) has caused great excite- 
ment in various diplomatic embas- 
sies and is arousing deep perturba- 
tion in the State Department.” 

What is also revealing about the 


ner in which this “workingclass” 


the reactionary Yugoslav monar- 
chy, and reviles the heroic Partisan 
leadership whose contributions in 
the struggle against the N have 
been universally hailed. The New 
Leader's anti United Nation's 


That the author naively hoped] 


two New Leader stories is the man- 


paper embraces Mikhailovitch and 


to Tehran. For instance, the very 
story that carries the “exposure” 
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Le on Storage 
202-10 W. St. - TR. 4-1575 
SPECIAL RATES FOR 
POOL CAR SHIPMENTS TO— 
California, Portland, Seattle, 
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Modern warehouse. Private rooms. in- 
spection invited. Local moving Full- 


) Largest Selection in The Bronx {f 
. 
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| Associated Optometrists 
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vival labor has performed two sig- 
nal tasks: it has furnished millions 
of its best sons and daughters for 
our armed forces and has brought 
America’s war production to unpre- 
cedented levels. 


“In the 1944 national elections it 
has the added responsibility of 
electing a national government that 
will guarantee bath a people’s vic- 
tory and a people’s peace. Without 
performance of this final duty the 
other sacrifices of working men and 
women in America will have been 
in vain. The battle for victory in 
1944 must be begun by each union 
man and weman now. It begins 
with the simple task of being cer- 
tain that he, his family, and his 
friends and neighbors register to 
vote at their earliest opportunity.” 

Councilman-elect Michael J. Quill 
called attention to the last elections 
to point out what happens when 
the American public is alert and 
intelligent and what happens when 
it is indifferent. He said: “The re- 
cent elections hold out both a bright 
hope and a grave threat to the 
American people. In many cities 
and states election results showed 
that reactionaries and enemies of 
the people can gang up and defeat 
the will of the majority by distort- 

the facts and by dividing the 

on artificial issues. In other 

cities, such as New York and Cleve- 
land, it was proven that no political 
hokum, no aggregation of campaign 
funds, and no amount of lies can 
defeat an alert electorate that is 
determined to carry out a program 


for victory at home and abroad.” 


Victory Means 
A Happy New Year 


To All Members of the Communist Party 
To the People of New York State 
The year 1944 will be a decisive year both for our country 
and the entire world. 
The armies of the United States and Great Britain now 
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Free Delivery qe: GR bee 
OPEN EVENINGS te 11:30 


39 West 46th Street Bet. Sth and 6th Aves. 
Lunch 30e % Dinner 83e 
@ PARTIES OUR SPECIALTY 
e@ music 
Tel.; LO. - „% Open Sundays ~~ 
HIGHLY — 


Jade — 
Restaurant et 
Quality Chinese Food 3 


‘GR. 7-844 


a 


John’s 
RESTAURANT 

22 k. 1th l. 
Excellent Food } 


Q 


PURE FOOD BAR AND GRILL. 8? K lath 
cor. University Pi. Delicious Sandwiches 
Drinks. 


Rugs for Sale 


UNCLAIMED RUGS, real bargains. Clover, , 
Third Ave. (163rd-164th). Open evenings — 


Typewriters-Mimevs | f 


ALL MAKES wew and rebuilt. 4 
& Co., 833. Broadway. AL. 4-4823, 
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DAILY WORKER, NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 1, 1944 


Lockout 


Organized labor is going to have to do some deep and hard think- 
ing now and in the next months on the post-war world. In the shops, 
the Tehran conference and its promise of speedy victory has spurred 
_ ‘workers’ thoughts about peace and whether it will be followed by un- 
employment. Cutbacks—changes in war orders due to new military 
egquirements—put the edge on the discussion. 
Some individual unions are tackling the problem. The United Steel- 
workers, faced with a cutback, put forward a conversion proposal. The 
United Auto Workers has projected a plan. Other unions will have 
to begin examining all the aspects, checking to see how the ground lies 
and bringing out plans of their own. Industry has some schemes of its 
own. Not everyone of these will automatically be eligible for labor sup- 
port although some may hold out hopes of undiminished employment. 
Note, for example, the hurley-burley in the shipyard industry where 
certain potentates, still intoxicated with the stimulating thought of an 
_ all-powerful, all-dominating American imperialism, are tumbling about 
~ hip-deep in a sea of blue-prints on how to expand our merchant ma- 
rine for a cut-throat drive to monopolize world trade. Plans like that 
will bear some thinking on. 
“a Political action committees in the union can probably furnish the 
best answer to this $64 question right now. They can point out that 
the Hoover-Dewey-Bricker Republican answer to “What about post 
war?” is that corny reply: “Free private enterprise,” which, trans- 
lated, means: “Sell apples.” The Draft-Roosevelt stand, already ad- 
vocated by many unions, on the other hand, points the way to the 
government-industry-labor collaboration that will be the best pro- 
_ tection against unemployment. 


On the eve of holding its own elections, the National Maritime 
Union decided to show Congressmen how union seamen feel about vot- 
ing and why théy’re so insistent on the passage of the Green-Lucas 
“bill. The NMU sent every member of Congress its new illustrated 
pamphlet, “It’s Your Union,” which urges members to both exercise 
their right to vote and to run for office. Along with the pamphlet went 
n letter from Joseph Curran, NMU president, emphasizing that seamen 
- are accustomed to having a vote in the conduct of the affairs of their 
union and have the right to expect a voice in the conduct of the af- 
fairs of their country. 


New Jersey’s State Federation of Labor will convene Jan. 10, 11 
“and 12 in Newark... . The Greater Newark Council will hold an emer- 
@ency wage and political action conference all day, beginning 9 A.M., 
Sunday, Jan. 23, at Continental Auditorium. CIO President Philip 
Murray and Sidney Hillman, Political Action chairman, are among in- 
vited speakers. . The New York CIO will hold an all-day Stewards- 
Conference at Manhattan on that same day. Mr. Hillman will 
Speak there, too, and it is hoped that Mr. Murray will also be a 
speaker. Subjects for discussion include: political action, wages and in- 
creased living costs, subsidies, rent control, soldiers’ vote, organizing 

the unorganized and post Var job security. 


* 


Credit for the first big step to bring New York farmers and trade 
unions together seems to go to the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers, CIO. If anybody else is doing anything on this 
question, Union Lookout will be glad to be corrected. Pending fur- 
ther information, UE’s action is setting up a Jamestown, N. Y., Farm 
Committee, made up of part-time farmers working in plants where 
it has contracts. Looks very much like pioneering and pioneering of 
the type that can mean a lot to keep a victory administration in the 
White House in 44. The Farm Committee will work with farmers 
in the 43rd Congressional District, planning social and political ac- 
‘tivities in three counties. Action along the same lines is under way 
in Rochester, too. 


Raises ranging up to $23 a mgnth have been won by the Federa- 

~ tion of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians for technical 

employes at the Martinez, Cal., refinery office of Shell Oil. Raises are 

_ retroactive to December, 1942, under a War Labor Board decision. 

. A novel contract clause holds that conditions presently enjoyed by 

employes shall not be curtailed, thus protecting numerous benefits not 
prescribed by the agreement. 


Local 1225 of the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
has more than 1,000 members in service. Mobilizing support for the sol- 
dier vote, the union sent letters to the families of everyone of the boys, 
‘asking them to help. With the letter went a petition which families 
were asked to circulate. Many have sent theirs back to the union and 
Some have asked for more. . . Councilman Michael Quill will address 
the Jan. 11 meeting of Local 1225 at Brooklyn Plaza. 


Foster, Rev. White Wis. AD to- 


Knox Sends ‘Regrets’ 
To Mc Manus Over Ban 


Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox hes sent “regrets” | 
to John T. McManus, PM movie critic and president of the 
New York Newspaper Guild, for the Navy action banning. 
him from visiting the New London, Conn., submarine base 


AG 


ft to the Red Cross 


along with other critics. 


after Guild officials protested and 
PM ran an editorial, still left t 
question of the arbitrary ban 
McManus up in the air and the 
film critic and union leader said 
that he would send a further query 
to the Secretary of the Navy for 
a clarification. 

The incident took place Dec. 22 
when a group of some 30 motion 
picture and feature writers were in- 
vited to visit the base in connec- 
tion with a preview of Warner 
‘Brothers’ film, “Destination Tokio.“ 
On the day before, the studio told 
McManus, one of the city’s out 
standing progressive labor leaders, 
his invitation was withdraw. be- 
cause of Navy refusal to grant a 
clearance. 

KNOX SENDS REGRETS 


Secretary Knox, explaining that 


a letter dated Dec. 30: 
that you were caused embarrass- 
ment.“ He added: 

At was possible for my public re. 
lations office to certify only those 
men who could be definitely estab- 
lished in a matter of hours as in 
the clear. In your case, it was not 
possible immediately to establish the 
necessary identity or differentia- 
tion.” 

McManus said that he would ask 
Secretary, Knox to clarify for him 
in exactly what way it was more 
difficult to establish his identity as 
PM critic than it was other mem- 
bers of the group, employed on 
other metropolitan newspapers. 


7 


< 
1 
7 


However, the Knox letter, sent | 


he was hastening to reply, said in 
7 regret 


which had wired Secretary Knox 
that the Navy action was a “com- 
pletely unjustified reflection upon 
Mr. McManus, his newspaper and 


yesterday received a telegraphed re- 
ply from Mr. Knox. The latter ac- 
knowledged the protest and sent 
that letter of explanation had been 
sent direct to McManus, 


Study Gov't Aid 
For Merchants 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 31.— Plans 
are taking form to extend the old- 
age and survivors insurance protec- 
tion to the smaller businessmen of 
the country, Senator James E. Mur- 


Business Committee, announced to- 
day. The Senator said that he and 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, chairman of 
Social Security Board of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, had been in 
consultation on this subject during 
the past several weeks, with the 
result that the Social Security 
Board will undertake a survey of all 
thé factors involved. 


Mr. Altmeyer explained that the 
survey will be “as complete as pos- 
sible.” He had hoped, he said, to 
conduct the proposed study in a 
number of cities simultaneously, but 


the union of which he is leader,“ 


ray, chairman of the Senate Small 


Since the incident and the pro- 
tests concerning it, McManus re- 
ceived in the mail @ 7-ply ques- 
tionnaire of the type filled out by 
applicants for war correspondent 
posts “for the future.” He pointed 


this has been found not to be pos- 
sible on account of the heavy in- 


the armed forces. Therefore, one 
city at a time will be studied. 
Senator Murray has expressed 


ductions from the board’s staff into 


committee member. 


Shown presenting an ambulance to the Red Cross, are representatives of the American Culinary 
Workers of German Origin, members of the Cooks’ Local 89, AFL. 
From left to right: Herman Widman, secretary of the committee; Arduilic Susi, president of the local 
union; Mrs. Lewis W. Douglas of the Red Cross; Fritz Strassner of the committee, and Herbert Grosche, 


ClO Wins ‘Met’ 
Pact in Jersey 


The Metropolitan Life Insurancc 
Co. signed a state-wide contract 
covering 1,20 industrial insurance 
agents in New Jersey, raising to 
3,500 the number of Metropolitan em- 


ployees now under union contract, 
the United Office and Professional 
Workers of America, CIO, an- 


Detroit CIO Speeds 
Soldier Vote Fight 


DETROIT, Dec. 31.— The Executive Board of the Great- 


er Detroit and Wayne County Industrial Union today called 
upon all CIO members as well as the general public to join 
in a campaign of letters and telegrams to their Congressmen 
and Senators demanding that the servicemen and women and 
members of the merchant marine? 


out that none of those found ac- 
ceptable for the submarine base 
visit were asked to fill out any such 
questionnaires. 

The New York Newspaper Guild 


* 


himself as strongly favoring the so- 
cial security method of providing 
protection for small business people. 
Present legislation, he said, does not 


„reach a majority of them. 


From Wisconsin--A 


Plan for ‘Daily’ Subs 


are particularly happy to present 


* 
—— 


As of the end of December, the 
per cent loss in suspensions on 


We are very glad to be able to publish below a report from the 
Wisconsin District, on the handling of press club subscriptions. We 


this report, since it is not merely 


a plan on paper, but one that the Milwaukee organization has been 
using very effectively, as proven by the results they have obtained. 


Wisconsin District had only 4.7 
the press club plan, as compared 


with 46 per cent in Eastern Pennsylvania, and 58 per cent each 
in Michigan and Upstate New York. 

We congratulate the Wisconsin District for the type of organi- 
zation and political attention they are giving to the press club plan, 
and urge all other districts to follow their example. 

DAILY WORKER CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT. 
0 0 


In the year's existence of the Daily Worker Press Club 


nounced yesterday. The UOPWA 
secured a contract for 2,300 of the 
company’s agents in Greater New 
York May 8, 1943. 

The New Jersey agreement, effec- 
tive as of December 27, was signed 
by Charles G. Taylor, Jr., Vice- 
President of Metropolitan, and Leon 
W. Berney, Director of the UO 
WA’s National Insurance Division. 
The New Jersey agreement, simi- 
lar to the New York City contract, 
provides for settlement of the ques- 
tion of increased compensation by 
the War Labor Board. It calls for 
union recognition, dues deduction 
machinery, arbitration and griev- 
ance machinery. 


. J. UE Wins 


Insurance Aid 


NEWARK, N. J., Jan. 3.—James 
McLeish, president of district 4, 
United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
cLine Workers of America, yester- 
day announced the conclusion of 


be guaranteed their right to vote 
under federal statute. Text of the 
statement follows: 

“Last week the Senate voted to 
disfranchise ten million men and 
women who are fighting and dying 
on the Allied battlefronts to defend 
democracy, and smash fascism,” 
said the statement of the council. 
“The bill passed by the Senate 
guaranteed to our fighting forces 
and merchant marine that they 
would not be allowed to vote in 
1944! 

Whenever a progressive, dem- 
ocratic measure is introduced in 
Congress, the reactionaries and poll 
taxers raise a hue and a cry about 
the violation of ‘states rights’,” the 
statement went on. 

“But this is merely a means of 
camouflaging the real issue—that 
ten million American citizens in the 
service of their country shall not 
have the right to help elect the rep- 
resentatives of their own govern- 
ment! 

“We regard the defeat of this bill 
(Worley Bill) as a political maneuver 
on the part of the defeatist, unholy 
alliance of poll tax Democrats and 


f 


‘ig ‘dished out through the journal 


Lewis Out to ‘Get’ 
Fon Since 1937 


John L. Lewis’ United Mine Work- 
ers Journal, greatly angered by 
President Roosevelt's suggestion to 
replace the “New Deal” slogan with 
“win the war,” revealed in the lead 
editorial of its current issue that 
the defeatist boss of the union had 
his knife out for President Roosevelt 
as far back as the middle of 1937. 

This arch disrupter of the war 
effort whose Axis-line propaganda 


twice monthly to 500,000 miners, 
now says that “all Americans are 
agreed upon ‘win-the-war.’” 

The President, says the Lewis or- 
gan, should have scrapped the New 
Deal“ slogan “in mid-1937—six * 
one-half years ago.“ 

HAD KNIFE OUT IN 27 

The reason Lewis did not initiate 
his drive to break labor away from 
the President in 1937, the edtiorial 


Gratification has ‘hes been 
by Undersecretary of War 
P. Patterson to the CIOs 
Electrical, Radio and Ma 
Workers Union on “the 
record by your union in 

of its no-strike pledge,” 
edition of the union’s 


the “UE News,” revealed 


The message from Undersecretary 
Patterson appeared in a New 1 ial 
edition of the newspaper ¢ 1 
designed for the unions 


members now serving in the U 


States armed forces. 9 
„Our soldiers enter 1944 W 
tor the bloodiest battles in pg el 


that our enemies can ‘be 


of the great working force that 
helping our fighting men speed 
military destruction of the 
They are producing a s 
portion of our weapons of War. 
contribution in cooperation 
sents no small element in the 
cess of our drive to win the 


of production.” 1 


In a first page letter 
men- members, Albert J. 

: “We want you to — 0 
that your brothers and sisters ofthe — 
UE are striving on other fields man 
production to guard your grees 4 
to strengthen and stabilize the en- 
tire home front and to back up our 
Commander-in-Chief in the on : 
that lead to the speediest ae 
and the establishment of a 
peace with work, security and: 5 
nn ar Fes: 
The servicemen’s edition of trp 
newspaper contains a special article 
stating that the Electrical Workers 
Union is supporting a union 
paign “to let all servicemen vo 
this year and in future years | 
elections conducted by the Federal 
Government.” 

The union lists 138 union mem- 
bers killed in action in this war, 

A special message is included from 
Pvt. James J. Matles, director of 
organization of the union, now in 
the Army. — 


See Foes of 
Soldier Vote 
In Retreat 


(Special te the Daily Werker) 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 31 — ens 
tor Walter F. George, leading Sen- 
ate poll-taxer from Georgia, pro- 
posed yesterday that the soldier 
vote be handled by the Army, Navy 
or some designated federal agency 
which would distribute ballots \pre- 
pared by the states. 


7 
The George proposal would ap- 

parently ledve it up to the ee 

to mail the ballots back to their | 

respective states, to be i 


in Wisconsin, our suspensions have amounted to only 4 per 
cent of the total. This small percentage indicates the growth 


what he called “two of the best 
group insurance plans to be nego- 


says, was because the President’s 
second term still had time to run 


reactionary Republicans, who are 
seeking to destroy democracy in the 


Yo Diseuss Book Hold Parley | 


_, William Z. Foster, National Chair- 

man of the Communist Party, and MILWAUKEE, Wi: Wis. Dec. 31. 

the Rev. Eliot White, will discuss Continuing to press their nation- 
wide campaign for a federal sol- 


@fd review the new book, The Se- 

éret of Soviet Strength,” by Hewlett |dier-vote, the American Youth for 

Johnson, Dean of Canterbury, at à Democracy is sponsoring an Emer- 

meeting at Webster Manor, 119 East gency Conference next Friday, Jan. 
7, 8 P. M., at the Wisconsin Hotel. 


ith Street, on Thursday evening, 
Representatives from labor, youth 


January 13th, at 8:00 P. M. 

Members of educational commit- and civic organizations will attend 
ees and literature directors of all the meeting, which is the 3rd 
unist Party clubs and Emergency Conference the AYD kas 
es have been invited to the held in the mid-West. Among the 

ting. Other members of the club Prominent speakers who will ad- 
tive committees are also wel- dress the gathering are: 

Mr. Frank F. Breske, president of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars; Lin- 
coln Gaines, supervisor of the 
Booker T. Washington YMCA; Mrs. 
Josephine Nordstrand, Exec. Sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin Conference 
on Social Legislation; M. Gus Utke, 
president of the Civil Alliance; and 
| Mel Heinritz, secretary-treasurer of 


The meeting is under the auspices 
of the Educational and Literature 
Departments of the New York State 
Committee, Communist Party. 


Dr. Julius & Tillie Littinsky 
_. pish all friends a happy and 


Victorious New Year 


in understanding of the importance of the Daily Worker. 
It shows that the leading comrades in the Branches are 


tiated by the UE in behalf of its 
members in this area.” 
One plan negotiated with the 


Get in 
the Scrap 
Buy your D.W. 
from the same 
stand every day! 


The Heat Wave 


266 W. 145th St. AU. 3-7847 
Tuesday Nite—Jam Session 


becoming convinced that the politi- 


cal understanding of the Branch 
membership is of paramount impor- 
tance in carrying out current politi- 
cal tasks. They understand that the 
Daily Worker is the best medium to 
service the branch membershin 
politically: 

Certain organizational points in 
handling the press club have helped 
to keep the nsions at a mini- 
mum. ’ 

1, A special Comrade was put in 
complete charge of the press club, 
who has been able to keep the sys- 
tematic records which are essential 
to avoid the confusion which could 
arise in a monthly payment sub plan, 
and who at the same time is able 
to give the necessary attention to 
maintaining and increasing the 
circulation. 

2. We have from the beginning 
tried to secure $6 subs fully paid ir. 
advance, with the result that of 
our total circulation today, one- 
third are fully paid subs. This limits 
the number that must receive 
monthly attention. 

3. From the start, stress was laid 
on politically convincing the com- 
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“Thurs. Nite— Professional Nite 
4 Featuring 

1 duie Metcalf & His Orchestra 
oF Fine food - Lively entertainment 
E The place to come when you 
re 1 bpisit Harlem 
e ¢ Prop. © LOUIE 
o»st—SONNY BOY WILLIAMS 
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WHAT'S ON 


What’s On notices for the Daily 
he Worker are 35¢ per line (6 words te 
a Wne—3 lines minimum). 

DEADLINE: wy at 12 Neen. Fer Sun- 
day, Wednesday at P.M, 


Tonight 
( Manhattan ) 
NEW YEAR’ 


— xk 
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RATES: 
and The 


{CAMP BEACON 
3 co.. N. v. 
| Filled to Capacity for 
New Year s Week End 
% Do not come out until 
SUNDAY, JAN. 2nd 


TIONS 


E. 16th St. Professional entertainment; 


loads of fun. 8:30 P.M 
SPEND 


entertainment; impromptu piano musi 
town. 62 F. 13th St. Adm. 
Tomorrow 

HEAR DAVE PLATT speak on 
weod— the Movies and the War.“ 
1 Forum, 201 Second Ave. 8 P.M. 
8 


for 1 1 appearance in East, 


ö 12 f * N * 1 M. 
rn 


slow Viennese waltzes in a — 
atmosphere; folk dancing. — gang in form of a notice that these pay- 


CAPTAIN SERGEI KOURNAKOFF vill 


Saave Brom 2700 fronts. unde, Jan. 2st the Center, 608 
a ronts. ay, Jan. 2 a e er, 
— Bx. Pk. E. Cleveland St. 8:30 P.M. 
0:30 a.m.; 12:30 p.m.; 7 p.m. || Philadelphia, Pa. 
:30 a. m. Sun.—10:30 a.m. RUTH McKENNEY, author “My Sie. 
es, ter Eileen,”’ 


“Jake Home,” farewell 
iscusses 


rade through personal discussion of 
the necessity of taking the Daily 
Worker on a permanent basis. 

4. Each branch is responsible for 
the press club subscribers in its own 
territory. Where the branch has a 
large membership, the collection of 
monthly payments is divided among 
several members. Comrades who 
come in daily contact with sub- 
scribers, collect their payments. 

5. A monthly report is sent to eacn 


EAR’S CELEBRA Studio branch showing the exact status 
Party, “Cultural Folk Dance Group,” 128 of their press club subs: that is, the 


number of payments due for the 


A DELIGHTFUL New Year's month, and the names of the sub- 
night at the 13th St. Playhouse. rine | scribers. This report, sent on the 


‘8th of each month, also takes the 


ments must be in our office no later 
than the 20th of the month.” We 


find that this plan not only re- 


minds the branch of the payments 


cause it notifies the dues secretary 
of any new subs that may have been 


| 


but also eliminates confusion be- on 


6. Perhaps the most important 
feature is that we encourage sub- 
ceribers to pay a couple of months in 
advance. Many prefer this and pay 
. two, three, or four months ahead. 

These advance payments give us a 


Small pool of cash on hand. When 
a subscriber cannot be contacted 
for the current month, and his dues 
collected, we pay for him out of the 
pool. When the subscriber is reached 
it is comparatively easy to persuade 
him to make payments in advance 
so that he will not be in arrears soon 
again. Due to this system, about. 
30 per cent of the payments are paid 
in advance each month, leaving us 
only 70 per cent to collect. 
Up to the present, we have not a 
single case where a subscriber whose 
payment was made out of the pool, 
has refused to pay up and continue 
If this should happen, of course, the 
branch responsible knows it would 
Lhave to make the payment good. 
We believe that this system helps 
to keep down the suspensions be- 
cause even though the branches 
know that all payments must be in 
our office on the 20th, they also 
know that they will not lose a sub- 
scriber just because he could not be 
contacted, and therefore this adds 
stability to the scheme. Two 
branches have themselves adopted 
the “pool-system,” and send in a 
total payment each month for all 
their subscribers, even though some 
are in arrears. A certain amount of 
supervision is necessary in such 
cases so that the Branch does not 
keep on advancing the money even 
though it has actually lost contact 
with the subscriber. 


Finally, no suspensions are accept- 
ed as final until we know that the 
subscriber has been visited a second 
time by a responsible leading per- 
son capable of discussing the ques- 
tion politicaliy, and of showing him 
how to read the paper if he claims 
he has no time—that means, showing 
him, with a current copy of the paper, 
how to get guidance and informa- 
tion out of it that is useful to him 
specifically, in no more than 15 
minutes. As a result of this prac- 
tice, many subscriptions that were 

point of suspension, have 
been saved. 


All of these organizational points 
in handling the Daily Worker press 
club have aided us in stabilizing the 


}; circulation. However, our main task 


Solar Manufacturing Corporation 
will cover more than 2,500 em- 
ployees in New York and New Jer- 
sey. Effective on Jan. 1, the plan 
provides every union member with 
life insurance, accident and sick- 
ness benefits ranging up to $35 per 
week, hospitalization insurance and 
surgical benefits. 

Benefits are part of the Union 
contract between the Soldr Man- 
ufacturing Corporation and UE Lo- 
cal 427. The employer pays this 
whole month’s premium and ap- 
proximately 75 per cent of the cost 
of the insurance thereafter. 

The other plan for which nego- 
tiations have been concluded is part 
of the union agreement between UE 
Local 137 and the Art Wire and 


Stamping Company here. 


United States.” 


Veteran C.P. 
Member Dies 


(Special to tlhe Daily Worker) 

MILWAUKEE, Dec. 31. — Emil 
Wick, veteran Milwaukee trade 
unionist and Communist Party 
member, passed away at the age of 
55 on Christmas morning from 
pneumonia resulting from an ac- 
cident on his job in a war plant. 

An active member of the Hod Car- 
riers Union, local 113, Emil Wick 
was delegate to several AFL state 
conventions, and was a rank and 
file leader in his local. 

As an active Communist, he ran 
for office in his township receiving 
substantial support from farmers 
and labor. He was also a member 


and he felt it was prudent for 


along the best it could.” 

In common with the Republican 
Party line, the Lewis organ inter- 
prets the President’s suggestion that 
the “New Deal” slogan be scrapped, 
as scuttling the social reforms of 
the New Deal. 

The President’s stress on unity to 
win the war as need of the hour 
doesn’t figure at all in the journal’s 
editorial. 

Apparently at a loss to point to 
any real evidence to back the con- 
tention that the President has 
dropped interest in New Deal 
measures, the journal charges him 
with neglecting plans for a mus- 
tering out pay program. Actually it 
was the President who first sub- 
mitted such legislation and it could 
pass Congress if Lewis’ Republican 


of the IWO. 


friends would let it go througb. 


FEPC Faces Lite-and-Death Fight as 
Rep. Smith Opens Drive to Kill It 


(By Federated Press) 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 31.— The 
President’s Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice, which has 
weathered more attacks than almost 
any other government agency, is 
sailing into the worst storm of its 
life. 

Polltaxtr Howard Smith's (D. 
Va.) long promised investigation of 
FEPC got off to a well-publicized 
start Dec. 27 with seizure by Smith 
committee lawyers of FEFC files on 


ing the acts of executive agencies, 
the committee has been used by the 
-collared reactionary from the 


> 
: XN 
a 9 


tims in the end. 

Smith’s witchhunt came as FEPC, 
through its chairman, Malcolm 
Ross, called on President Roosevelt 
to enforce its orders for 16 south- 
eastern railroads and seven unions 
to halt discrimination in the em- 
ployment and promotion of Ne- 
groes. All of the railroads and 


sideration of the measure. 


3. Provide criminal penalties for 
apyone who interferes 


subject to $5000 fine, a year in pri- 
son, or both. 

At present, the bill is buried in 
the judiciary committee, but Mar- 
cantonio has launched a campaign 
to get 218 signgtures on house dis- 
charge petition No. 18, forcing con- 


FEDERATION ASKS 
SMITH PROBE ENDED 


House Smith Committee “investigat- 


labor “to play its hand out and get 


with the 
work of FEPC. Offenders would be 


Immediate termination of the 


ing activities of executive agencies 


day by Oe Mane e 


Employment Committee 
(FEPC), notably all the records of 


there. It is somewhat 


up to the states to count the bale 
lots. 


_* 


While the George proposal d 
not go as far toward 
to the members of the armed 


the opportunity to vote as does th he 
Green-Lucas proposal, it is, neve 
theless, an indication ‘mae 


vote 
the widest unity of all oe stl aaa vie 
want to se the soldiers vote, 
spective of their diff 
other questions that the 
involved, is necessary 
soldier vote legislation 
realized. 
The principles of 


yesterday that federal soldier 9 a 
legislation included the right 6 
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3 Daly Worker Photo 
* This is a scene from the e We “The Magic Fountain 
8 Stalingrad” which was conceived and directed by Edith Segal and 
performed by 100 children of the Jewish-American Section of the O 
E at the “Children of Stalingrad Festival“ at Carnegie Hall, Dec. 28, 
; Tuesday afternoon, before a capacity audience composed in the main 

by hool kids who had come to salute the children of Stalingrad. They 
ys 4 the ballet. 


Fey 4 


to Children of Stalingrad 


standing next 
gift and the 
through 
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In This 
CORNER 
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9 By Phil Gordon 

| Madison Square Garden was invaded Thursday eve- 
ning by DePaul and University of Kentucky, and before 
the biggest crowd of the basketball season, 18,179 fans, 
they bombarded into humiliating submission the New Vork 

entries, LIU and St. John's. a 
5 In routing the Blackbirds by the top-heavy score of 39-38. 
bi: the high-flying Demons racked up their tenth straight win of 
the season and proved to all and sundry, that while they are 


still not at their peak, they are the best aggregation that the 
Garden fans have seen this semester. 6 


4 


gis 


er Takes All Honors 


The DePaul crew also brought with them the best of the Garden 
performers this year in the person of Dick Tripow. “Tiptoe,” as he 
fs called, did some very heavy and fancy treading on LIU toes all 
nicht. He constituted the “sleeper” purich that the Demons had 

up their sleeves for their encounter against the Blackbirds. 
se! ea __ DePaul hee oon cow ae Tevpived about their giant center, George 
| concéntrated on bottling him up. They did stop him 
ag but he mafiaged to break through for 12 points and con- 
_ tol the ball off both backboards. 
5 Triptow did the rest. Executing the fastest breaks and cuts 
ais seen in many a year, Dick was the key to the entire game. He 
2 5 tore through the LIU defense like a tank through a paper house 
and, from under the basket, sank sensational one-hand hook 
\ 5 4 The Blackbirds were afraid of tightening up under the 

" basket for fear of hacking and Dick utilized this fear to exhibit 
1 —5 ie 7 his extraordinary talent for sho:- making. The spectacular Trip- 
N +. tow recorded 16 points and easily walked off with the individual 
* * ur honors of the evening. 

4 il His nearest competitor for that honor, if one must be named, was 

© Dick McGuire of St. Johns. The slender, wiry Dick did everything 
3 to keep Lapchick's team in the game. He intercepted, re- 
a trieved the balls from the backboard,-and fought all the way down the 
une. His sterling play, which brought home 16 points, was the only 
thing that saved St. John’s from devastating defeat. 

It was not so much that the Kentucky lads constituted a great 
team. But more that St. John’s, in its first big test of the campaign, 
was stale, both in shooting and in passing. Losing by only a six point 
1 44-38, St. John's proved its awkwardness by muffing 15 free 


Probably the biggest factor contributing to the Redmen's 
„ “lose, however, rested in the failure of Hy Gotkin, the dynamite 
veteran of last year’s champion squad, to get going. Of all times, 
due chose Thursday evening to have an off-night. But off ... 
de sank only two field goals in 18 tries. 
Al in all, the biggest crowd of the Garden was shocked to see 
wo of better-rated local aggregations go down in defeat in one evening, 


spats * oF : * 
Well, Bowl Me Down 
_ For want of a better name, the day after New Year's eve will go 
down in history as Bowl Day. At least so far as football fans are 
concerned. And as has been customary for many, many years the 
country will be peppered today with Bowl games, exact number un- 
_ known. 
Among the more prominent of them are the Rose Bowl encounter 
between SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA and University of Washington, 
dhe Sugar Bowl fracas between GEORGIA TECH and Tulsa, the 
„Orange Bowl engagement between TEXAS A&M and Louisiana 
7 State, the Cotton Bowl tussle between RANDOLPH FIELD and 
Texas, the Oil Bowl classic between ARKANSAS AGGIES and South- 
western Louisiana, and the Sun Bowl game between Southwestern of 
Texas and New Mexico. (Those listed in upper case should, in our 
humble opinion, walk off with deep-set dishes.) Also, the East-West 
7 „game will be held today in San Francisco. + All told, more than 
) et ge 240.000 fans are expected to show up at these games. 
„ It had to happen sometime and it happened yesterday. The 
United Press reported from Belfast, Ireland that our soldiers 
there have made all preparations for the “Irish Potato Bow!” foot- 


bal game, and from Algiers that our soldiers there likewise have 
made all preparations for the “Grape Bowl” football game. AND 
. trom Oran comes another straight-faced report that our soldiers 
‘there will participate in the “Arab Bowl” game. 
ee We, nothing withstanding, maintain our record of being the 


greatest one-man Bowl team that has ever lived. We're referring, of 
„to the Soup Bowl and Salad Bowl engagements. 


; * * 4 

. 

Mike's Pains Enjoyed ' 

A sadistic, but well-meaning, friend of the sports-page writes in 
do tell us that he “certainly got a kick out of the humor and down to 
experiences suffered by Mike Singer” who described on this 
e how he and other athletic has-beens were destroyed in their 
football game against 9-year old Dicky Singer and Dicky’s 
Let us have more of his (Mike's) columns,” pleads our friend. 


what we can do, once Dicky calls up and lets us know 
man can take the bandages off. 


a 
his old 


ae EO, against the Blue “ae of 


New Year’s Day in the Garden 


Twin-Bill Pits NYU, LIU 
Against Raiders, Duke 


taken a leaf from football and 


This evening's twin-bill sets New ® 


Ned Irish, the promotional general of the basketball field 
in New York, knows a good thing when he sees one, So he has 


dubbed tonight’s New Year’ 8 


evening double-header, the “Garden Bowl.” 


York U., leading metropolitan 
quintet, against the Colgate. Red 
Raiders in their 26th meeting, and 


Duke. 


While over the years few teams 
can boast of a better record 
against NYU than the Raiders, 
the unbeaten, unshrinking Violets 
will be out there tonight to estab- 
lish the fact that they are the 
class of Gotham. A win over the 
Raiders will cinch the matter for 
the moment for the NYU lads, 
especially since their nearest 
competitors for the stake, St. 
Johns, was unimpressive in going 
down in defeat Thursday at the 
hands of the University of a 
tucky “5.” 

The Raiders come to town ‘ek 
year with a squad strongly metro- 
politan district in make-up. Four 
of the game starting regulars, and 
six members of the 12-man squad, 
are New York area products, 
schooled in the local type of play 
The Navy-Marine training program 
at Hamilton explains these numer- 
ous additions to the Colgate roster. 
Two of them are definitely 
basketball names.“ Bob Wanze: 
and Eddie McLaughlin, the ‘stand- 
out players of last year’s Seton 
Hall outfit. Wanzer’s aggressive- 
ness and floor skill commanded the 
attention of all the “ALL” team 
pickers, and recommended him 
particularly to the coaching ob- 
servers. Honey“ Russell insists 
there wasn’t another New York 
district player in his class last 
year. 

The other New Yorkers on the 
Colgate roster are Johnny Sand- 
man from Brooklyn, and Jack 
Kearns from just across the river 
at Palisades, N. J. Two others 
likely to see service are Ed Brett 
from. Mt. Vernon and George Me- 


Kibbon from Garden City. 


house” team compels attention. | 
Like Colgate, the Duke Blue 
Shirts will also bring Navy-Marine 
personnel to the Garden, payers 
who performed at other Southern | 
colleges in previous seasons. Gar- 
den fans will remember Bill Bailey 
and Bill Wright from last wid 


Tennessee team. 


Unfortunate break in connection 
with the visit of the Blue Devils 
is a ‘knee injury that has forced 
Bob Gantt, mastodonic and All- 
Southern center, out of the line- 
up. However, coach Gerry Gerard 
appeaser to have an able replace- 
ment in George Hyde, another big 
fellow from Georgetown. 

With the squad, too, are three 
members of Duke's last year’s Con- 
ference champions, Kenny Turner, 
Gordon Carver and Dick Gilbert. 
Dewitt Shy from Auburn and Gene 
Bledsoe, from Mississippi State are 
other outstanding Southern players 
with the team. Wright and Carver 
are the scoring leaders. 


THE PROBABLE LINEUPS: 


No. L. I. U. Position DUKE No. 
31i—Rothman ..... . Gilbert—44 

40-—Bair ......00-: e Carver —65 
Rothenberg ssececess- Hyde 59 
2i—Younger ....-. .. Bailey—49 
32—-Bytzura ...... . Harner—<43. 


Stanley Feinerman (30), 
Irving Eskanazi 
(42), 


Rubel (29), 
Alvin Rubenstein (33), 
(41), Leonard Hassman 
Verdeschi (51). 

DUKE RESERVES: Ken Turner (41), 
Witt Shy (46), Eugene Bledsoe 25 
Bill Wright (58), Kelly Mote (64), 
Baltisaris (67). 


Vincent | 


No. N. V. U. Position COLGATE Ne. 
3—Millman ...... TS Dewey—24 
9—Derderian .... RFI... Kearns—17 
Iij—W ash G. McLaughiin—2l 
6—Tanenbaum ...L.G........ Wanzer—10 
7—Mangiapane ..R.G. . Sandman—25 


N. v. U. RESERVES: Howard Sarath (4), 
Ralph Kendel (5), Edward Yost (8), 
Eugene O’Brien’ (10), Richard Wyman 

Casucci William 


(12), Francis (14), 

Crowley (16), Ralph Branca (16). 
COLGATE REGERVES: Jack Friel (6), Ed- 
ward Brett (12), Neil Dooley (20), 


Holmes Cathrall (22), 
George McKibben (26). 


Don McGuirk (23) 


The Roundup: 


Lou Little Improves, Robeson Pitches Another 
Strike Against Jim Crow, and Dahlgren Moves 


. The condition of Lion coach Lou 
Little, who fell ill with pneumonia, 
was reported improved yesterday. 
..» Which reminds us that a debt 
of gratitude is owed to him and the 
Lions for one of the greatest exhi- 


bitions of sportsmanship and spirit 
ever exhibited. 
* 0 * 


In his first public statement since 
the baseball magnates 


The noted actor and athlete, writ- 
ing in latest issue of the newly- 
published Spotlight, official publi- 
cation of the American Youth for 


Demoaracy. remarks: 


“Great changes are taking place 


in American life. . The entrance 
f Negro players into our great na- 
tional pastime of baseball would 
have a ene eflect upon our 


country and our allies. That is why 

it is a campaign which deserves the 

support and endorsement of all 

thinking Americans—of all people 

of good will.” 5 
— 


* 4 
“Vernon Stephens, St. Louis 
Browns’ shortstop, was classified 


1-A yesterday and received his in- 
duction papers. ... Now that Char- 
lie Keller is in the Maritime Serv- 
ice as a commissioned ensign, the 


dell in left, Roy Weatherly in cen- 


wiih e ii Baldionl” 


closed amount of cash. 


ART YOUNG'S LAST GREETING 
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RADITIONALLY at this time, 
sorry lot to assume the role of ghoul, exhuming the 
year’s history, and to reevaluate. 


ON THE AIR 


By PETER IVY 


it is the columnist’s. 


What then was 1948 


for radio; hopeful or discouraging? 


At random, many of the better radio happenings come 
to mind. William N. Robson’s magnificent and politically mature “An 
Open Letter to the American People,” heard over CBS on July 17, with 
its stirring call for an end to home-front fascism was for this listener 


the year’s high. 


Also directed by Mr. Robson, and deserving commendation were 
and are “The Man Behind the Gun” series, Saturdays at 7 P. M, 
WABC-CBS. Realistic until it hurts, these sketches of the “G. I.” in 
action, his beefs and gripes are superb aural drama. Unfortunately, 
as we noted again and again, the meaning of why the G. I.” fighté~— 
rather must fight far from the home he 
Grimness per se often tends to destroy 
it is seen against the issues for which the 


Then there was the short- 


lived 
you recall we were enthusiastic over 


Adams, ITI, as he traveled the United N discovery 
fascist allies. And yet, here too, fault could be ‘found. Chauvinism 
bas crept into a few of the programs, 


Liberia. 


It is superficial to be destructive, rather it is the serious critic's | 


half 
Nations 


e It was good, but too advanced 


77a 
James C. Fly as a doughty warrior against radio monopoly and its » Be 
resulting ill-practices. The two-fisted, slangy civil sefvant most cer- met 
tainly had the listener’s interest at heart, and fought well within the 7 
great democratic tradition for labor’s right to 
severely limited in authority, Mr. Fly did 


De 
of the CIO; in his tilt with the Bourbon-ish 


- Broadcasters. 


In the past year we have often urged our readers (Good Fortunes 
bless them!) to write letters for this or that worthy program or indi- 11 F 3 
vidual. May we now extend our thanks, and wish us all a very Happy, = 


Victorious New Year! 


D. NOTE: Next week, Ivy continues his review of the year.) 


air-time. 


notably the one concerned um 


— — — — ——ͤ— — — 


The New Year's Greeting above was drawn by Art Young. He 
mailed it to Fred Ellis, Daily Worker artist, at 4 P.M. Wednesday. 
Art Young died at 11:30 that evening. 


NEW 
PLAYS 


„South Pacific“ at 
The Cort Theatre 


SOUTH PACIFIC, starring Canade Lee, by Howard Rigsby and Dorothy Heyward. Staged by Lee 


Strasberg. 


by Horace Schmidiaff. Presented by Darid Lowe at the Cott Theatre on Dec. 


Setting by Boris Aronson, incidental music by Paul Bowles. 2 supervised 


30, 1943. 


By Ralph Warner 
Sam Johnson, Negro seaman, is the central character 


of “South Pacific.” 


A Japanese submarine torpedoes his 
ship, machine-guns survivors. Only he and Capt. Dunbar 
survive. White officer and Negro gob travel on a raft for 
days, washing ashore on a ea: island near Bougainville 


in the Solomons. 

Here Sam discovers a land of 
dark-skinned natives, ruled by the 
8 He finds true love with 
Ruth, the missionary girl. But his 
most startling discovery is that no 
white men live on the island. Here 
is no oppression, no Jim Crow. He 
lives with a beautiful woman on an 
idyllic South Sea isle. What if there 
is a war? Let the whites fight the 
Japanese—it’s not his war. 

Such is the situation upon which 
“South Pacific” stands or falls. In 
the course of the play, Sam, an 
old carnival sharpshooter, refuses 
to jon Capt. Dunbar, and the Ne- 

gro Doctor John, in their heroic at- 
— on Japanese gunners, chiefly 
because the Japanese treat him 
well, since he is a colored man. 
Captain Dunbar and Dr. John are 


killed—the natives, who have been 
brutally terrorized by the enemy, 
turn against Sam. 

Since “South Pacific” is melo- 
drama rather than problem play, 
Sam eventually recognizes his error. 
At the final curtain, he goes forth 


Whistle stops on the sports run, or cleaning up odds and to kill as many Japanese as possi- 
ends in preparation for 1944: Red Holzman, CCNY court star|®!¢—for the Marines are landing. 
of a few years back, is returning to New York City tonight 
to play with the New York Americans against Trenton in 
Manhattan Center. . The Navy received a vote of thanks 
from Amos Alonzo Stagg, 81-year-old mentor of the College 
of the Pacific. Said the Coach-of-the-Year: “We who love 
football owe our gratitude to the Navy.” 


Unfortunately Sam Johnson does 
express the flerce resentment many 
Negro Americans feel at the treat- 
ment meted out to them by some of 
their fellow citizens. There is truth 
in Sam Johnsdn’s bitter picture of 
riots, discrimination, and vicious 
prejudice. And when Sam finally 
picks up his gun and goes forth to 
fight, he does speak more truth— 
that no man can fight alone, nor 
without an understanding of what 
he is fighting for. 

But unfortunately “South Pacific” 
does not prove that these truths are 
self-evident. The individual Negro's 
relation to the var and the part he 
personally must play in it has been 
torn from its context. Understand- 
able as Sam's bitterness may be, it 


Yankee outfield for next year goes not beca a 
shapes up as follows: Johnny Lin- brenn * ee ae 


shallow, than deep 
blandly ignorant yet suddenly dis- 


ter, and Bud Methany in right, with corning. His version, based 
Don Savage and Russ Derry, from the J gr ative 
Newark, se pas 4 reserves. boy, 


murder of a native 
certainly not logically, 
but from emotion. 

“South Pacific” is a superficial 


beginning to give Bobo Newsom! play. Dramatists Rigsby and Hey- 

some stiff travelling competition. ward depend upon stage effects, 

He has picked up his bags again, violent action, rather than upon a 

this time moving from the Phillies penetrating treatment of their vital 

to the Pirates in exchange for subject. * 

catcher Babe Phelps and an undis- Perhaps the play’s loosehess has 
affected Lee Strasberg’s 


* 


which seems dawdling, and never 
quite comes to life. Canada Lee, as 
Sam, treats his role with all the 
varied techniques at his command. 
But he cannot make it clear. 


not in dominants but in minors— 
the one vigorous element of the 
entire production is Boris Aronson’s 
Stunning setting. It is colorful, 
panoramic and intimate all 
once — but frequently overshadows 
rather than helps the action. | 


upon the Negro of today’s America 


—the Dorje Millers of ten thousand 
unrecord battles. 
THE STAGE 


| 


Other performances are keyed. 


at 


One cannot help wishing that 
“South Paeific“ shed new light 


ALPH WARNER says | 
in THE WORKER—: 


Asten, Professor!’ enriches |) 
the theatre season. PUT IT 


THEATRE-GOING LIST.” | 
DUDLEY DIGGES in 
“LISTEN, PROFESSOR!” 


A charming play. indicative of the 
spirit of the peace-time Soviet 
Union's younger generation. 
By ALEXANDER AFINOGENOV . 
One of the most popular and | 
prolific playwrights of the USSR 
Adapted by PEGGY PHILLIPS 


FORREST THEATRE, 49th St. W. of Bway 
Evenings 8:40. Matiness WED. and SAT. 


, “A PERFECT COMEDY.” 
5th Year! 1 


LIFE WITH FATHER 


+ oward 69 81 Derethy STICKNEY 


SEATS at $1. 10 
EMPIRE 69 SEA Brava at 
Evenings 86:40. Mats. WED. and . 2 


THE THEATRE GUILO presents 


PAUL: ROBESON 


in the Margaret Webster Produsticn 


THELLO 
MARGARET 1 — JAMES MONKS 


JOSE FERRER — UTA HAGEN 
SHUBERT Theatre, W. 44th St. Eves. 8:30 sharp 
Cl. 6-5090. Mats, WED. and SAT. 2:30 Sharp 


THE U. 8. ARMY AIR FORCES present 


INGED VICTORY 


1. 


1-3:30 P.M. WABC—Football: Louisiana 


24 4 PM., WOR--Footbail: Texas Univ. 


— — —— ũ 0 — —— —Uñ—6 U— 
= 5 


12:30-1 P.M., WEAF—Atlantic Spotlight: 


from London, Irving Berlin, Anna Nea- 
le; Brig. Gen. William A. Arnoid trom 
M Tork. 

1-1:30 F.M., WEAF—Piay: 
Might Live.” 

1-2 P.M., WJZ—Pilay: 


“That They 
Holiday 1944.” 


State vs. Texas A. and M., at Orange 
» Bowl. 


vs. Randolph Field, at Cotton Bowl. 


3:30-4 P.M.. WABC— Football: Georgia) 
Tech vs. Tulsa, at @ugar Bowl. 

4-4:15 P.M., WEAFP—Rupert Hughes, Com- 
ments. 

4:48-7:30 P.M., WEAF —Football: 
Washington vs. 9 of Southern Call- 
foruia at Rose Bow 

4:45-7:30 P. M.. he ng Bast vs. 
West, at San Francisco. 

6:36-6:30 P. M., WNYC—Victory Concert by 
Leah flendach, ianist, and Gabe 
Rejto, ‘cellist: 


ments. 
770 P.M. WABC—Play: 
the Gun.” 


Univ. t Sonata 


„„ „ „ „ „„ „ „„ „ „„ 


th Bob Hawk. 


with Pat Barnes. 


Dr 
; termezzo, r; Ca c wt 
Brahms 

Nigun —— eens 3＋93* ** een 
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Rondo * * * 60 „„ eber 
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6:15-6:45 P.M., WABC—People’s Platform. 
6:45-7 P.M., WJZ—Leon Henderson, Com- 


Man Behind BS | 

1-8 PM. Wi2—Variety: “what's New?” 
th Don Ameche. 

100-8 PM. WABC—Thanks to the Yanks, 

1 2 WMCA—Johannes 


2-5:30 P.M., WJZ—Moetropolitan Opera: La | §-8:30 PM. Marz. Com- 
",aviata, by Verdi, Cesare Soderd, con- ; Pay MeKensie; Edward Everett 
aucting: „ . 

IN THE CAST 8:15-8:30 P.M., WJZ—Edward Tomlinson, 
ene bea Li en 
a „ Thelma Votipka 8:80-9:30 P.M., WIE — Boston Symphony 

. „Mena Pa Serge Kousseviteky ¢on- 

Alfredo Germont ; „ an Peerce| ducts, Mischa Elman is the violin sdle- 

Giorgio Germont ... mer <4 = and the comimen- 

Baron, Douphoi .......George unn Concerto in D major ..... 0. P. K Bach 

Nee John Baker „eee eee dee 
— 3 8 e D’ Angelo| 9:30-9:55 P. M., WNYO — David 
pianist: . 5 
ations; Menuet; . — | 
eee nD Se ee: ae ee 


Bill Perry, tenor: a 
10:15-10:45 PM., WOR— Saturday Bond 


Wagon. 
10:15-10:456 P.M., WABC—Quis, Correction 
Please, 


cua oe 


AMPAIGN 


IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


Si J 


rst UNION SOLLATESHON 
“GR: 5-6975 ° EVERY SAL; 


coment on 
555. OF TP AVE, Circle 4050 
“Brilliant = beacon in a stormy 
world.“ AILY WORKER. 
SAMUEL GOLD 8 


THE NORTH STAR 
Origine ELAN 


Screen Play by 


Directed by LEWIS MILESTONE | 
NEW VICTORIA | BKO PALAC 
B'WAY 4 46th ST. Way & 47th su. 4 


er lee. 
Doors open 9:00 A.M. 
Midnight show every night at beth theatres 


Ns ie 


acabEM VI. 


OLIVIA de WAVILLAND and 
ROBERT CUMMINGS Io 


“Princess O’Rourke” 


“GANGWAY 
FOR TOMORROW” 


‘Wee Lb reo as | 


2nd BIG WEEK! 
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Hail the Year of Victory! 


ALL the men and women of labor, to 

the staunch fighters in the ranks of 

anti-fascism, to the enlightened’ and for- 

ward-looking people, to gll who through 

their struggle contributed to the great suc- 

cesses which make this day a day of highest 
hope—a Happy New Year! 

And warm greetings of fraternity and 
comradeship to Communists and non-Com- 
munists alike who through their devoted 
efforts support, maintain and inspire our 
press, the Daily Worker and The Worker. 

We extend our greetings in a spirit of 
| bold confidence that the New Year shall 
- witness giant strides forward towards the 
goal for which we spilleour blood and devote 
four vital energies. 

The year 1943 goes down in history as 
the Year of the Great Change. 

The year 1944 will be the Year of the 
Great Decision. 

Every intelligent fighter in the cause of 
the liberation war cannot help but tremble 
with a vision of the great opportunity and 
his own great responsibility as he views the 
broad highroad of historic progress which 
has now been opened. 

The year 1943 was ushered in by the 
Sweeping offensive of the Red Army follow- 
ing Stalingrad and the spread of the North 
African operation. Everywhere hearts were 
lighter because the turn in the war against 
Hitler Germany had begun and the Japa- 
- nese advance had been halted and hemmed 
in. And the old year goes out in the flush 
of even greater victories, as the German 
Army in the Dnieper bend breaks and flees, 
as the naval and air victories of Anglo- 
American arms reach a new high, as Mar- 
*  gshal Tito and his People’s Liberation Army 
turns back the sixth German offensive, as 
pe make new gains in the Pacific. 

The old year leaves humanity with a gift 
as great as any in historic times. For it 
was theeyear in which the Anglo-Soviet- 
American Coalition finally emerged from its 
gestation period to give shape to victory and 
the future. Tehran ended the nerve-wrack- 
ing uncertainties of millions and presented 
them with assurance of the complete defeat 
of Hitler Germany in 1944 by the combined 
or military efforts of the Coalition. And Tehran 
tied victory to the people's future by the 
_  @eclaration of the Three Great Leaders that 
the Coalition, gathering about itself all the 
| peace-loving nations, will organize an en- 
during world peace to last for many genera- 
a a For the peoples of the world there can 

be nothing more precious than the prospect 
| 4 27 uprooting and destroying world fascism, 

than the real possibility won by their long 

q and harsh sacrifices of an enduring peace 
in which they will enjoy the freedom of 
8 progress. 

No one suffers the illusion that all this 
an be won without further, struggle and 
ice. We all know that we have to fight 
mst the still powerful forces of fascism 
B reaction to push the door wide open 
the future limned at Tehran. We are 
ared for the heartaches which are in- 
ble in battle. We are prepared to share 
5 the Russian people, the torn and bat- 
A of Europe and Asia, with our 
„Chinese, and other allies the burden 
ry. The decision for the attack has 
en le. It is a decision 8 by 
ir me ia ones 2 5 who 
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want to see the war ended as quickly and 
as completely as possible. 

We hail the coming second front and the 
gigantic push from east, west and south 
which will destroy the Nazi military might, 
send crashing the whole fascist structure 
in Europe; and speed up the defeat of Japan! 

We know also the heavy world responsi- 
bility which rests upon the American people 
to assure the great decision this year and 
the peace which is to follow. The political 
battle we face at home will be as decisive 
as any on the battlefields of the world. The 
forces of reaction and fascism seek to turn 
the elections into a negation of everything 
we have already won and that we fight for 
and hope for. 

The leader of our national unity, President 
Roosevelt, who, commands the support and 
respect of all healthy and forward-looking 
people, must carry the banner, of our na- 
tional destiny in the elections of 1944. 

Labor, the firm base of national unity 
for war and peace, holds in its hands the 
key to the future. May it use it well in 
1944! There can be no greater cause for 
labor and the nation than the historic cause 
declared at Tehran. 

Hail the Year of the Great Decision! 


Art Young 


A™ YOUNG'S great life spanned the vast, 
incredible changes from Appomattox to 
Tehran. But the distinctive thing in his 
rich and useful life lies in that he held fast 
to the ideals which Americans and our allies 
carry forward in this great liberating war. 
In fact, it seems such a shame that Art 
should have passed away on this particular 
New Year, when so much of what he fought 
for is being realized. His own New Year's 
card, which arrived in our office simultane- 
ously with the sad news, puts it best: It's 
a long road, but now we are getting some- 
where.” 

To an older generation, Art is remembered 
as the master cartoonist, whose acid com- 
ment on his times was tempered with a warm 
humanity, a staunch optimism about the 
future. Art was an American radical to 
whom everything good in the rest of the 
world was native; he was among the first to 
recognize one great pillar of the future in 
the Soviet republics. Where others fell away, 

Art Young marched ahead, holding firmly to 
Soviet-American friendship. Where others 
turned away from both their own past and 
the real future, Art persevered. Even at his 
age, he took great joy in his work as con- 
tributing editor of New Masses, the maga- 
zine in which he saw as inheritor of the best, 
most durable traditions of the old Masses. 


Art Young left the mark of his very 
simple, distinctive style on the many Amer- 
ican newspapers and magazines which were 
glad to use his work. Many which ignored 
hi. these last years may claim some par- 
ticular recollection for themselves. But the 
whole of Art Young—the kindly, white- 
haired fellow, slightly stooped, with the 
black cigar wreathing smoke over his un- 
quenchable laughter—remains ‘with all those 
forces now marching together toward vic- 
tory and a better world to come. 

Americans, making weapons and wielding 
weapons, will pause at this grim moment as 
the flag is lowered for Art Young, that 
unique and lovable warrior. His pen was a 
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The New Demegogy 


extreme demagogy of the 
pro-Nazi leaders in the new 
Bolivian junta seems to have be- 


. fuddled quite a number of people. 


Especially in view of the reaction- 
ary character ’ 

of the over- 

fo at tle 
randa Govern- 
ment, the pop- 
ular slogans PY 
raised by the Se 
Bolivian fas- 
cists have 
something of a 
grip. People 

remember with T 0 d ay 
great indigna- 

tion the massacre of the tin miners 
at Catavi, they know something of 
the extreme poverty of the Bolivian 
masses and the economic and po- 
litical gangsterism of the tin com- 
panies. They are disposed, there- 
fore, to give credence to the prom- 
ises of the new regime on the sup- 
position that it cannot be much 
worse than the old one. 


That is precisely where the dan- 
ger lies. For the purpose of fascist 
demagogy is to create illusions with 
the purpose of heading off opposi- 
tion and gathering mass support. 
And it is one of the new develop- 
ments in the Axis technique in this, 
the final phase, of the war to swing 
far over to the “left.” 


In this respect the “radicalism” of 
the pro-Nazi Junta in Bolivia is not 
an isolated thing. A similar twist is 
noticeable in Europe and Asia, as 
well as in Latin America. It arises 
from the very perilous situation in 
which the Axis now finds itself, The 
various component parts of the Axis 
attempt to get out from under the 
military defeat which is not far off. 
Satellite chieftains maneuver des- 
perately in face of the rising anger 
and actions of their own peoples 
and with an eye to the possibilities 
which they imagine exist for patch- 
ing things up with the anti-Hitler 
Coaliticn. Hitler in Europe and Tojo 
in Asia hope to head off the rising 
liberation struggles of the subjugat- 
ed peoples with their new “leftward” 
shift. In initiating new adventures, 
as in Argentina and Bolivia, they 
must attempt to: lean even more 
heavily than in the past upon popu- 
lar slogans because of the general 


> 


discredit into which German Nazi- 
ism and Italian fascism have fallen. 
5 * 2 


—* COURSE, fascist demagogy is 
not a new thing. It was by ex- 
ploiting the real and imagined 


‘grievances of the people that the 


Nazis in Germany and the fascists 
in Italy were able to create mass 


~ gupport. But the nature of the 


present demagogic swing is well 
worth examining. 

The Italian example is. revealing, 
Mussolini has been set up as the 
head of a “Socialist Republic.” His 
propaganda is directed largely 
against the Monarchy, in particular 
the House of Savoy and its “foreign 
plutocratic supporters.” Certain pre- 
tensions are made towards setting 
up “workers control” in the war in- 
dustry of Northern Italy. 

The “socialist” past of Mussolini is 
ressurected and his henchmen ap- 
pear far to the “left” of the party 
coalition of the National Liberation 
Front. A Scripps-Howard reporter, 


. who has recently spent some time 


constructing a halo around Fran- 
cisco Franco’s head, now attempts 
to give credence to the Nazi’s latest 
political moves by writing about 
Mussolini’s “Soviet” government and 
the “communism” being established 
in North Italy. A number of Italian 
Trotzkyites, whom our State Depart- 
ment rushed into liberdted Italy, 
help matters along considerably by 
fighting the national front and rais- 
ing “left” slogans of the type cur- 
rent in North Italy. 
— * * 
RANCO, who is now reported to 
have récognized Mussolini’s So- 
cialist Republic,” pretends to grant 
political amnesty in Spain, hints at 
the forthcoming dissolution of the 


Falange and even speaks of restoring 


democratic liberties. These, of 
course, are maneuvers aimed at de- 
fending the fascist regime in Spain 
from the pecple’s political upsurge 
and from the growing pressure 
abroad. As in Italy, where the caul- 
dron is boiling furiously, fascism in 
Spain must attempt a “leftist” garb. 

The Japanese military - fascists 
have developed a special technique 
with respect to the colonial peoples. 
For a long time their main theme 
has been anti-imperialism (“white”), 
More recently, faced with direct on- 
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slaughts upon their new island em- 
pire, they have taken the step of 
setting up “independent” and “au- 
tonomous” native regimes in the 
former colonies of the western 
powers. The Falangist and Nazi agi- 
tation in Latin America borrows 
heavily from the Japanese anti- 
imperialist” demagogy. 
* . * 
1 extreme demagogy of the Ar- 
gentine coup of June 4 and es- 
pecially of the recent Bolivian coup 
indicate that the Fifth Column has 
adopted a uniform “leftward” tech- 
nique for its new Latin American 
adventures. 

The pro-Nazi junta soon after it 
came into power in Argentina prom- 
ised until it was blue in the face to 
restore constituticnal liberties, live 
up to “international obligations,” 
wipe out corruption in government 
and in big business enterprises, raise 
the living standards of the workers, 
and what not. In Mexico, the Sinar- 
quistas and National Action attack 
the food speculators some of whom 
hold high government posts, fan 
mass discontent over the high cost 
of living, and take over the old anti- 
imperialist slogans against the 
United States. 

The newest Nazi adventure in 
Bolivia displays an extreme “radical- 
ism” which can be compared only 
with the new fascist twist in Italy. 
The pro-Nazi agents at the head of 
the new Junta promise everything 
that the Bolivian people want: 
higher wages, full democratic liber- 
ties including a national election, 
curbing of the tin trust, ousting of 
oppressive foreign interests, retribu- 
tion for the Catavi massacre, and 
many other things. Associated with 
them is a well-known Latin Ameri- 


“ean Trotzkyite, who undoubtedly is 


of much help in creating the type 
of slogans wanted and needed by 
the new regime, 

The Bolivian regime is still young 
and it may well be that and 
continental pressure will force the 
ousting of the pro-Nazis there, as in 
Argentina. But this cannot be done 
if weehave any illusions about the 
real nature of the present junta and 
its purposes. Fascism still has many 
tricks up its sleeve. Its new dem- 
agogy ano deceive no one. 


Highlights of the Year, 1943 


JANUARY 

14th.—President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill met at 
Casablanca. Planned “more in- 
tense prosecution of the war by 
land and sea.” 

26th.—David Dubinsky, presi- 
dent of the ILGWU, called 
strike of garment workers in-New 
York City—first major violation 
of no-strike pledge. 


FEBRUARY 
lst —German resistance ends at 
Stalingrad, marking victory of 
the Red Army in most crucial 
battle of war. 


APRIL j 


8th.—President Roosevelt signed 
“Hold-the-Line” Stabilization Or- 
der. 

26th.—Soviet Union announced 
break with Polish Government- 


in-Exile. 
MAY 


*6th.— Marcantonio Anti- Poll 
Tax Bill forced out of committee 
as 218th name was signed to dis- 
charge petition. 

13th Allied campaign in Tu- 
nisia ended in victory. 

22nd. Communist Internation- 
al dissolved. 

23rd—Disrupters in United 
Rubber Workers provoked strike 
of Akron rubber workers. 

25th.—Policies of Alabama Dry- 
dock and Shipbuilding Co. pro- 
voked attacks of white workers 
on Negro workers. 

28th.—President Roosevelt re- 
constituted the Fair Employment 
Practices Committee. 


JUNE 

ist—Lewis called nationwide 
strike of miners. : 

4th.—House of Representatives 
passed Smith-Connally Anti-La- 
bor Bill. 

4th.—The French Committee of 
National Liberation formed. Ar; 
gentinian Coup d’Etat resulted in 
vi of fascist ferces. 

12th.—U, S. Senate passed the 
Smith-Connally Anti-Labor Bill. 


15th.—Convention - of British 
Labor Party opened in London 
and rejected affiliation of British 
Communist Party. 

16th. —Anti-Negr 0 
Beaumont, Texas. 

25th. — Smith - Connally Bill 
vetoed by President Roosevelt. 
House and Senate in unprece- 
dented action over-rode veto. 

30th.—House and Senate voted 
subsidy ban. 

JULY : 

2nd.—President vetoed subsidy 
ban. 

3rd.—Anti-Negro riots began in 
Detroit. 

-10th.—Invasion of Sicily. 

25th.—Mussolini overthrown. 


AUGUST 

Ist.— Harlem Outbreaks. 

4th. — Canadian Commonwealth 
Federation won 34 seats in the 
Ontario Provincial Parliament 
election in sweeping labor vic- 
tory. 

10th.—Progressives won over- 
whelming victory in New York 
ALP primaries. 

lith—The Quebec conference 
between President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill mapped 
plans for aid to China. 

16th.—Wave of anti-Nazi strikes 
and demonstrations began in 
Denmark. 

22nd.—Canadian Labor Pro- 
gressive Party formed. 

SEPTEMBER 

5th.—Australian labor govern- 
ment reaffirmed by overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

8th.—Badoglio government un- 
conditionally surrendered. 

24th.—First news of widespread 
famine in India reached America. 

28th.—China’s People’s Political 
Council issued attack on Commu- 
nist Party of China. 

OCTOBER 

3rd.— AFL convention opened in 
Boston. UAW convention opened 
in Buffalo—first union to reach 
1,600,000 members. 

6th.—Philippine Independence 


riots at 


resolution introduced in Con- 


fairs Eden and Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs Molotov met in Mos- 
cow and issued historic seven- 
point declaration on Italy. 


NOVEMBER ' 


ist.—CIO convention opened in 
Philadelphia; rea ffi med no- 
strike pledge. 

2nd.—New York City Council- 
manic elections resulted in out- 
standing victory of progressives; 
Benjamin Davis, Jr., first Negro 
Communist elected to Council; 
Peter V. Cacchione, Communist 
Councilman from Brooklyn, re- 
eiected -with largest vote of any 
candidate. 

Sth.— British Trade Union Con- 

issued call for International 

bor Unity Conference for June 
5, 1944. 

zoth.—Falr Employment Prac- 
tices Committee ordered 22 of 
nation’s leading railroads to stop 
discrimination against Negrces. 


DECEMNYER 


1lst—Cairo conference declara- 
tion issued by Chiang-Churchill- 
Roosevelt. 

3rd—War Production Chair- 
man Donald Nelson announced 
that November airplane produc- 
tion set an all-time record. 

3rd.—Green-Lucas Bill granting 
soldiers the right to vote defeated 
in Senate. 
» 4th.— Yugoslavian Provisional 
Government formed. 

7Tth.—President Roosevelt, Prime 
Minister Churchill and Premier 
Stalin issued declaration at Teh- 
ran, 

9th—Secretary of State Hull 
announced that the United States 
would send military aid to Mar- 
shal Tito. 

13th.—_Twenty-year mutual as- 


‘not been made available to the public. 


report shows. Instead, new costs have been ann 
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The Heroic Eight for Lithuania 


MOSCOW, Dec. 31 (ICN).—The 
Germans were unable to form a 
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the summer offensive of the Red 
Army displayed its military valor 
The Lithuanian artillery units of 
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Facts on War Economy 
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Consumers Pay 
For Monopoly Profits 


Who is chiefly responsible for the high cost 0 
food? And who really pays the millions of 
spent in advertising and distributing special 
of bread, biscuits, crackers, cereal and other 
products? * 

Some answers to these questions are provided b 
the Federal Trade Commission in its new report on 
Distribution.” It is the result of a three-year 
vestigation of distribution in the K 
fields. This initial report on food is only a 17#pa 
summary of a much larger 424-page study which he 
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to cover the cost of this investigation, the 
tising companies protested vehemently in Washi 
ton, says “Business Week” (Dec. 4, 1943). They made 
the false charge that the whole inquiry was mainly — 
designed as an attack on advertising. (The big ad- 
vertising firms derive millions in profits from th 
wasteful “promotion” campaigns of the food f 
essors). 

Perhaps the FTC was influenced by this 
since the present report contains no specific ack 
on advertising as such. ay 

20 PER CENT OR MORE FOR DISTRIBUTION 

Necessary costs of distribution have been . 
by large-scale business organization. But these sav~ — 
ings are not passed on to the consumer, ine FE 


When the FTC included an item in its 1941 budget * 


and high price levels are maintained. 

Not counting transportation costs,, expenses ot 
distribution have made up one-fifth or more of me 
selling price for several basic foods. Advertising of 
special brands is an cx» .xcive process for W 
the consumer foot the bill. 

Out of every dollar we pay for biscuits or crackers, 
17 cents goes to packaging and advertising. . 3 

Out of every dollar we pay for packaged cereals, 
about 24 cents goes for advertising and sales maps 
tional devices. 4 4 


BREAD IS DESTROYED 


For fresh bakery goods, the consumer pays the 
cost of unsold products returned by the retailer. 
Attempts to reduce this “consignment selling” as a 
war economy measure have succeeded in ing a 
down somewhat the unsold returns, which involve — 
great waste of labor and vital materials. But a a 
FTC says: 3 

“In the fall of 1942, the quantity of bread 4 3 
stroyed or sold not for human consumption Was 
sufficient to feed the population of the State of South a 
Carolina fora period of one year.” anes 


COOPERATIVES’ COSTS LESS 


_ The advantages of retail consumer 1 
are implied in this report. For it shows that dis- , 
tribution expenses for cooperative retail grocers are 
the lowest per dollar of net sales in the whole retail 4 
field. 4 
Co-ops’ distribution costs (including transporta · af 
tion) totaled 19.5 cents per dollar of sales, compared 
with 20.6 cents for chain stores and 22.6 cents for 
independent retail stores. Co-ops are thus able pail a 
show savings in distribution expenses amounting to 
over three cents per dollar of sales 
independent ‘grocers and over one cent per 
compared with chain stores. e oe 
MONOPOLIES IN FOOD 3 

In the biscuit and cracker industry, in 1939, four 
companies sold 77, per cent of the total sales of the 
industry, the FTC reports shows. 1 45 

The three largest flour milling companies produce 
about 30 per cent of the country’s total output a 2 
wheat flour. The average volume per mill 
by 470 per cent between 1909 and 1939. 

In the packaged cereal industry, 25 com 
produced about three-fourths of the total for the ‘ 
country. One of the 25 sold over 46 per cent of 
the total. 

In the wholesale baking industry, in 1939, 1 
largest four wholesale bread baking companies sold 
over 44 per cent of the total sales for the country,. 


BIG FIRMS FIGHT SUBSIDIES ae 


Some of these biggest monopoly companies in the 
food business are now actively opposing the admin- 
istration program of farm subsidies to hold the une 
—_— rising prices and to stimulate food produc= _ 

on 

Chairman of the Food Industry War Committee, 
whlch fo febing the tend in this marve to decay a 
sidies is Clarence Francis, president of — 
Foods Oorp., one of the profitable 
stands between the farmer and the retail grocer, 

Some of the other big monopoly companies — 
ing money into the anti-subsidy fight are — 5 
Co., National Biscuit, California Packing Corp, SWI 
& Co., and H. J. Heinz Co. 1 
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5 Years Ago Todey a 
In the Daily Worker 


JANUARY 1, 1939 ee 3 
BERLIN.—The blunt refusal of the United States | 
repudiate Secretary of the Interior Ickes’ attack 
on the Nazis hed Hitler howling with frustrated 
rage in all the German papers today. st 
reports indicate that Hitler’s next move will b 
the withdrawal of Hans Thomsen, last a 
_ envoy in the Unites tate 


PARIS.—Italian . circles here pm “ a 
Trotzkyist fascist spies and provocateurs enen 
very favorable accommodations in Italy for ¢ 
rying on their activity. The Mussolini author, 
ities not only allow the writings of Trotaky { a 1 

2 enter the country freely, but publish and ad. 

. vertise them themselves. 
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